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HE political situation is very puzzling. Who 
on earth can have advised Mr. Baldwin to 
go to the country just now on a Protectionist 

programme, which taken even at its face value offers 
only a very uncertain and remote hope of employment 
for the unemployed, and offers to the agricultural 
industry nothing at all? There seems to be no sense 
im such a manceuvre. The only explanation we have 
heard which is at all intelligible is that the Conservative 
managers believe that their party is better able than 
any other party to stand the financial strain of a quick 
succession of elections, and that the Labour Party, 
having cast its slender resources into the bottomless 
pit of the losses of the Daily Herald, will be unable 
to put up even as many candidates as it put up last 
year. In that calculation, however, there is a weak 
point. Labour candidates can generally fight urban 
seats with about a third of the expenditure which a 
Liberal or Conservative candidate would be obliged 
toincur. Their organisation usually costs them nothing, 
because it already exists; they have hosts of unpaid 
canvassers and helpers, with probably a salaried Trade 
Union official as agent ; and for the minimum out-of- 
pocket expenditure which cannot be avoided they can 
generally obtain credit. Their lack of funds is a handi- 
cap, but not a decisive handicap. Some potential 
Labour members may fail to win seats owing to 
lack of funds, but that the party as a whole will 
come back stronger in the next Parliament than in 
this does not seem to be doubtful. It may not have 
much money, but in the game which Mr. Baldwin 
opened it holds all the trumps. We shall see. 


The diplomatic struggle over the Reparations inquiry 
has now reached a critical stage. A week ago it seemed 
that a formula might be found which would enable 
America to come in even to a limited inquiry, in which 
case the grand tussle would have been temporarily 
postponed—unless it were avoided by the gradual 
descent of M. Poincaré from his high horse. But M. 
Poincaré protests that nothing shall unstick him from 
his saddle, and the Americans are taking him—and 
themselves—seriously, and the situation is approaching 
a deadlock. That may perhaps be the best thing we 
can get; for a deadlock in this case is not likely to 
mean “stability and tranquillity.” Public opinion 
in France is already anxious, not to say alarmed. It 
was pleasant of old to smile across the Atlantic at the 
sleeping American dog—a harmless creature, or, it 
might be, even a faithful friend of France. But now 
the dog is growling, and presently he may bite. 
An American public awaking to the realities of the 
French policy, an American Administration indignant 
at the contemptuous reception of its efforts to help, 
Great Britain openly hostile, and Belgium abandoning 
the leadership of Paris for that of London—these 
are omens which can point only to isolation. Isolation 
is an old bogey-word which used to have no terrors 
for the French. But times are changed. It is pretty 
clear now that isolation will mean neither reparations 
nor a free hand for M. Poincaré, but on the contrary 
active diplomatic resistance to him—including pressure 
on him to pay his debts—and a concerted attempt by 
the rest of the world to rescue Germany from his 
spleen. M. Poincaré, as it appears to us, is gambling 


desperately against forces that will defeat him in the 
end. But unhappily he has it in his power to spin 
out the game, and immense mischief may be done in 
Europe while the Foreign Offices wrangle interminably 
over the cards. 
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The news from Germany, we fear, suggests that it 
may already be too late to avert a civil war. Dr. 
Stresemann’s Government in Berlin hangs in the balance. 
He has tried to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds. He thought to conciliate Bavaria and the 
Right ; they have pocketed his concessions and pro- 
ceeded on their way without paying much heed to 
him. Their goal is avowedly the overthrow of the 
Republic. Saxon democracy, thanks to Dr. Strese- 
mann’s weakness, and the worse than weakness of 
the Socialist leaders, has been disposed of. The 
Reichswehr is inactive, and perhaps rotten, while the 
South German nationalists and monarchists are, as 
everybody knows, prepared—and indeed impatient— 
to march. What everybody does not know—for the 
mass of the German people is too fully occupied in 
fighting for food to keep itself alive—is that Berlin is 
threatened by a Fascist army at much closer quarters. 
There is, we are assured, a long line of troops from 
Tangermiinde in Prussian Saxony in the west to 
Frankfurt-on-Oder in the east ready to strike when 
they get the signal from Ludendorff and Ehrhardt. 
If the putsch comes, as it soon may, it will have a 
good chance of success. Those who might easily have 
prevented it have been left to their own devices or 
deliberately betrayed, and it is hardly to be supposed 
that the crowds that are sacking shops and crying 
“* death to the Jews ”’ will put up any serious resistance. 
The result might be a Ludendorff-Ehrhardt dictator- 
ship, which after it had served its turn would give 
way to a Stinnes-Helfferich dictatorship; for heavy 
industry is biding its time behind the politicians and 
generals and common cutthroats. We shall not venture 
to predict the effect of such a triumph on M. Poincaré’s 
licy. But we hazard a guess that it would not solve 

problem of reparations and security. 
* * * 
If Lord Birkenhead values his own reputation he 
will not, in his next collection of essays and addresses, 
include the address on “ idealism” in politics which 
he delivered in Glasgow on Wednesday as Lord Rector 
of the University. For his full-blooded denunciation 
of political idealism—with particular reference to the 
League of Nations—seems to have been founded upon 
some very shallow, not to say confused, thinking. 
We all know that the political idealist who lacks 
common sense is an unmitigated nuisance, not infre- 
quently the worst obstacle to the achievement of the 
very cause which he espouses. In the late war, for 
example, it was the fanatical pacifists—helpless in 
themselves—who did more than anyone or anything 
else to prevent common sense getting a hearing. And 
we can thoroughly agree with Lord Birkenhead’s 
comment upon “the immortal saying of the late Sir 
John Brunner that he would rather trust to inter- 
national law than to the protection of the British 
Fleet.” But need we condemn political idealism 
because some political idealists are fools? And, any- 
how, what could be more foolish than Lord Birkenhead’s 
certainly not immortal remark that “the world con- 
tinues to offer glittering prizes to those who have 
stout hearts and sharp swords.” What prizes? Has 
Great Britain won any lately? Such fustian phrases 
are every bit as stupid as the vapourings of the silliest 
idealist. By all means let us look to our Navy and 
to our Air Force and keep our powder dry, but in the 
name of all that is sober and sane do not let us imagine 
that by their aid we are ever going to win “ glittering 
prizes.” To judge by this speech, Lord Birkenhead 
would seem to have as little sense as the most un- 
balanced of the idealists whom he denounces. There 
is no fundamental opposition between idealism and 
common sense ; and it is in a combination of the two 





that the hope of the world lies—if to-day it dare hay. 
any hope. 
* * * 
The Indian elections, which will continue thro 
the month, are proceeding rather —— iN some 
provinces, very quietly in others. The most definite 
question in a situation of almost limitless confusion 
is that of the Swaraj party and its prospects—that is, 
the Non-co-operators who are seeking to enter the 
Legislative Assemblies with the idea of capturing 
them for complete home rule. They have won 4 
striking victory in Bombay City, hitherto the home of 
constitutionalism ; but there is no evidence as yet of 
their gaining similar successes in other parts of India, 
They have a good chance in the United Provinces, but 4 
smaller one in Bengal; and it is probable that in 
Madras, as in the Punjab, religious and _ social 
antagonisms will play a much larger part than 
anything else in the polling. The position of 
the Mohammedan leaders grows continually mor 
problematic. They cannot now make capital out of 
the Caliphate issue, and, realising this, they are trying 
to renew the agitation by demanding the liberation 
of Iraq from European control. The debates at the 
Imperial Conference on the status of Indians in the 
Empire would certainly have had an effect upon the 
elections if they had come a month earlier. As it is, 
they can hardly do much for the Constitutionalists, 
whose leaders, however, have been heartened by the 
success of Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru’s proposal for joint 
commissions designed to follow up the declaratory 
resolution of the 1921 Conference. It is clear from 
the messages of congratulation sent by Mr. Sastr, 
Mrs. Besant and other leaders in India, that the plan 
of the Dominion commissions, together with the Duke 
of Devonshire’s promise that a full representation of 
the Indian case against the Kenya settlement will be 
considered, is looked upon by the Indian Liberals as 
an excellent, though necessarily modest, success at- 
tained by the Indian representative at the Conference. 
* * * 


Lord Hugh Cecil considers that ‘‘ unemployment 
might be much diminished if there were a general 
lowering of wages much below the pre-war level,” and 
he has written to the Times to propose this, combined 
with a system of profit-sharing, as a panacea for indus- 
trial depression. Lord Hugh Cecil has the merit of 
saying candidly what he thinks, even if his thoughts are 
not very wise. And he has the further merit that his 
thoughts are largely typical of those of a considerable 
number of people who have never made any serious 
study of economic practice. It is obviously true that, 
if an employer can get his labour cheaper, or for nothing 
at all, without decrease in its efficiency, his cost o 
production falls, he can sell more cheaply, and can 
therefore—so far—compete better with rival producers. 
He gains in the foreign market, unless other factors 
intervene. But, as Mr. McCurdy points out in a reply 
to Lord Hugh Cecil, the reduction of purchasing powet, 
due to a lowering of wages, is itself a reduction of 
home markets, which accounts for a considerably larget 
share than the foreign market of our total production, 
so that the reduction of wages might easily decreast 
our home trade by much more than it increased ou 
exports. Moreover, all this argument about costs of 
production depends on the quite untrue “assumption 
that we have lost our foreign trade to our rivals, 
that a comparatively small reduction in price woul 
cause a large expansion in foreign demand. This 8 
not the case. The depression of our foreign trade 
consists mainly in an actual shrinkage of transactions, 
and not in a transference of trade from us to other 
countries. If we want to diminish unemployment, 
we had better raise than lower w: ; but what 5 
needed above all is a stabilisation of costs and prices 
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which will let us all know where we stand and facilitate 
commitments ahead. 
* * * 

The Poplar Ratepayers’ Association has decided 
to recommend its members to pay their rates, thus 
reversing its decision of a few weeks ago. Presumably, 
these stalwarts supposed, when they launched their 
threat of illegal action, that the enemies of municipal 
“ Labour-Socialism ’’ everywhere would applaud them, 
and that the Minister of Health, largely sera their 

int of view, would put the official telescope to his 
blind eye. They have been disappointed. Even the 
London Municipal Society has read them a lecture, 
and Sir William Joynson-Hicks has quite lost his temper 
with them. He has certainly no love for the Poplar 
Labour Party ; but he means to deal with them in his 
own way—he objects to an obvious attempt to force 
his hand. Moreover, even in Poplar, the Labour 
majority appeared by no means unduly disturbed by 
the threat of a rates strike. It opened to them, not 
only the prospect of a high old time exercising distraint 
on their political opponents, but also the possibility, 
seriously considered by some sections, of a withholding 
of rents. In short, the fact has become obvious that 
illegal action has its dangers, particularly for those who 
have oo opal to defend, and that one form of illegality 
may easily provoke a reprisal in kind. The lesson is 
salutary. The Poplar tepayers’ Association has 
a perfect right to ventilate its grievances in a consti- 
tutional fashion; but its threat to take the law into 
a! own hands was short-sighted. Its bluff has been 

ed. 


* * * 


The National Wages Board is now in session, dealing 
with the claims of the railway companies and the 
counter-claims of the Trade Unions for a revision of 
service conditions. The meeting is of great import- 
ance ; for it imposes a severer strain than has previously 
been imposed on the machinery of negotiation estab- 
lished for the railway industry after the war. The 
National Railway Wages Board is not a court of 
arbitration in the strict sense; it has no power to give 
a binding decision. It can only recommend a settle- 
ment which either party is in theory free to reject. 
Its proposals have, however, a strong persuasiveness 
behind them. Primarily, the Board represents the 
parties to the dispute, the railway companies and the 
railway Trade Unions. But with them sit four repre- 
sentatives of railway users—two drawn from the 
Chambers of Commerce and the Federation of British 
Industries, and two from the Trades Union Congress 
and the Co-operative Union. A body composed in 
this way does not give a judicial decision—it negotiates, 
with the assistance of mediators whose primary 
purpose should be to bring the parties together. It is 
always inclined, therefore, to suggest a compromise. 
The question is whether, now that some of the funda- 
mental principles of the post-war settlement are being 
challenged, a compromise will be acceptable. Media- 
tion breaks down most easily where, as in this case, 
— of principle are involved. The success or 
ailure of the Board in dealing with the present differ- 
ence will be anxiously watched by all those who are 
interested in the devising of satisfactory machinery 
for dealing with trade disputes. If the Railway 
Wages Board stands the strain, the case for extending 
the same method to other industries will be greatly 
strengthened. 


* + * 


x... Trish correspondent writes: Mr. Blythe, the new 
ae of Finance, made an excellent impression in 

S first statement to the Dail by his readiness to face 
unpleasant facts. Largely as a result of the Irregular 
campaign of destruction, it is impossible to secure 







budget equilibrium without drastic economies in every 
branch of the public service. Retrenchment is no more 
popular in the Free State than anywhere else, and 
the cuts outlined by Mr. Blythe, especially those 
affecting elementary teachers and old-age pensioners, 
are bound to give rise to fierce opposition which may 
prejudice the Government’s prestige in the constitu- 
encies. It is a good sign that Mr. Cosgrave and his 
colleagues are prepared to face hostility in the interests 
of sound finance, though many of their supporters 
hold that it would have been wiser to have dealt with 
the notorious over-staffing of Government — oo 
before interfering with the teachers. Mr. Blythe, it 
is true, is only beginning his reforms, and possibly 
he argues that if he can take a shilling a week from 
old-age pensioners he will have established a precedent 
for more sweeping reductions at the expense of other 
classes. The Free State must make its budget balance 
if the loan for which it is asking is to have any prospect 
of success. Unfortunately, it is not so certain that 
even if this is done all obstacles will vanish. The 
Republicans are boasting that though they may be 
beaten in the field they are strong enough to wreck 
any scheme which aims at securing financial support 
from the mass of the Irish people. Already they have 
issued formal proclamations denouncing as illegal all 
loans raised by the Free State Executive, and declare 
their intention of repudiating liabilities thus incurred 
should they be returned to power. This, of course, 
is bluff and nothing else. But the Irish investor is a 
very shy bird, and such threats are not calculated to 
overcome his ingrained reluctance to part with his 
savings. 
* * * 


There is, however, reason to hope that before the 
Loan is floated the Republican bogey may have lost 
most of its terrors. In spite of the frenzied efforts 
to keep it alive the hunger-strike is rapidly collapsing. 
We are not easily shocked nowadays, but the country 
has been staggered by the intercepted letters from the 
— camps revealing the organised system of coercion 

y which it was hoped to compel prisoners to starve 
themselves to death. While the rank and file were 
mercilessly harried by their leaders inside and outside 
the jails, Mr. de Valera, for whose especial benefit the 
strike was arranged, was eating his meals by “ strict 
Cabinet orders.” Whether these orders were really 
given or whether they were invented in the hope of 
silencing the growing discontent amongst the prisoners, 
does not really matter. The important thing is that 
the hunger-strikers have repudiated their leaders, and 
a bold act of clemency by the Government would 
probably complete the Republican rout. It is difficult 
to see how Mr. de Valera can recover his vanished 
prestige. Conceivably he might do so if the Free 
State were foolish enough to keep him as a sort of 
Veiled Prophet of Kilmainham, but as a politician in 
the open he would have his hands full for many a day 
to come in endeavouring to explain his attitude to 
the hunger-strike. Neither the South nor the North 
entertains any real belief that the conference on the 
boundary dispute suggested by the British Government 
will produce fruitful results. Though Mr. Cosgrave 
and Sir James Craig are by no means so far apart 
as their public declarations would imply, one can no 
more surrender his rights under the Treaty than the 
other can admit that the Treaty governs the issue. 
Great Britain, if she liked, has the power to coerce 
Ulster by refusing to subsidise the army of Specials, 
but no one imagines that a Tory Government is likely 
to employ this form of persuasion. The best hope for 
a solution of the difficulty lies less in a direct campaign 
to secure a revision of the boundary than in an effort 
to secure a general understanding between the two 
Governments, the effect of which would be to reduce 
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the border dispute to its true proportions as a relatively 
minor issue. 
* bod * 

PoLiTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Is there to be no 

reverberation from the Baldwin rocket—merely a splut- 

tering ascent and a smouldering fall? With a fairly 
long experience of electioneering war-signals I cannot recall one 
so unproductive of the desired commotion as this. I suppose 
the fiasco must be due to a certain unresponsiveness in the 
atmosphere—in other words, to a kind of contemptuous boredom 
at the reappearance in the Ministerial prospectus of Conserva- 
tism’s King Charles’s head. Oddly enough, Mr. Baldwin’s 
apologists admit the apathy—only they call it composure—and 
invite us to note as a country with what deep-browed calm we 
are all confronting the issue. Quite true; but what we shall 
say as a country when, on a pretext so threadbare, we find 
ourselves involved in the costly hubbub of a General Election 
(the third in five years !) will probably be as nothing to what 


we shall do. 
* * + 


Possibly the general feeling on this point will be adequately 
interpreted next week when Mr. Baldwin meets his supporters 
behind the scenes—for it will be there rather than on the floor 
of Parliament that the first round of the battle will be fought. 
At present, I gather, the doubters (especially those with unsafe 
seats) are in a querulously interrogative mood. What they fail 
to understand is why, after a run of barely twelve months, six 
of which have been spent out of session and the rest in marking 
time, the first purely Conservative majority returned to the 
House of Commons within the last half-century should be 
recklessly thrown into the melting-pot by a Conservative Prime 
Minister. Other Parliaments have perished almost at birth, 
but only when their fate had been determined by external 
conditions. In 1886, for example, Gladstone dissolved his six- 
months’ old Parliament after he had been defeated, while in 
1910 the second General Election of that year was virtually 
imposed by the Crown. Where is the compulsion to-day ? 

* 


I am assuming, perhaps too hastily, that the Baldwin Parlia- 
ment, as it may now be called, is about to meet for the last time, 
and that the debates of the next few weeks will be its swan-song, 
otherwise its death-rattle. Apparently, however, Mr. Baldwin 
has begun to hesitate, partly in deference to the qualms of the 
Derbyites, partly from terror of being damned by the conse- 
quences. How, then, is the coup de grdce to be administered ? 
Nominally, I imagine, by the combined Opposition ; actually 
by a more heterogeneous combination. Unless the Diehards 
are singularly unresourceful, or are fainter-hearted than their 
name implies, I should expect them to discover an early pretext 
for letting the Government down (with or without the connivance 
of certain Ministers), and thus bring about the immediate 
election on which the more desperate of the leaders are supposed 


to be determined. 
* * * 


Of the result of the election, whenever it may come, believers 
in poetic justice can admit no doubt. A Prime Minister who 
flies in the face of Providence as Mr. Baldwin has done is bound 
to suffer retribution, which in this instance might properly 
emerge in the shape of an independent Tory majority reduced to, 
say, a single unit, represented by Sir Frederick Banbury or 
Lord Hugh Cecil. Probably, however, the wind of retribution 
will be slightly tempered, and we shall see the rival Opposition 
parties placed in the embarrassing position of having to decide 
which is to keep Mr. Baldwin in office pending a further and 
really decisive appeal to the country. Some such result would 
seem to be indicated by the severity of the Government’s 
handicap—the annoyance caused by the election, Labour and 
Liberalism’s superiority over Conservatism in oratorical talent, 
probably also in fighting and voting solidarity, and, not least, 
the normal effect of general agin’-the-Government sentiment— 
sometimes as widely diffused an electoral factor as all the others 


put together. 
* . * 


Meanwhile, merely as a matter of electioneering, I doubt 
whether there is much point in the objection taken by Lord 
Hugh Cecil to the Government’s Protectionist policy and 
Labour’s alternative cure for unemployment that both are 
quack remedies. Was it not Lord Hugh’s father who once 


warned his Tory democrats to beware of challenging Socialism 
to a contest in demagogy? From that entirely objective 
point of view the question to be considered is which is more 
likely to catch the popular taste—the cumbrous, repeatedly 
exposed and thrice rejected Protectionist nostrum, or Labour’s 
attractively novel bid for a quick-cure solution ? 


THE GENERAL ELECTION 
[ is said that there is to be a General Election jp 


January, or even sooner. The statement is made 

on all hands with so much confidence that we 
suppose we must believe it; but it is certainly ap 
astonishing prospect. Young Parliaments do not easily 
commit suicide and this one is scarcely twelve months 
old. Evidently Mr. Baldwin has decided upon ap 
election, but during his brief Premiership he has 
already shown himself to be a man who finds it much 
easier to decide than to act upon his decisions, ang 
until the date of this extraordinary appeal to the 
country is officially announced we shall continue to 
harbour a doubt. When the House that he has 
doomed reassembles next week he is certain to find g 
very serious division of opinion amongst his supporters 
about the wisdom of the step which he proposes to 
take. For some of them, who are Free Traders, his 
decision means political extinction, for many others 
it means a very dangerous leap in the electoral] darkness, 
and for all of them it means a great deal of work and 
expenditure. And for what? A chimerical “ free 
hand” to impose taxes upon certain imports. We 
say “chimerical”” because Mr. Baldwin’s electoral 
advisers, though they may predict success, can hardly 
assure him of a sweeping victory. If he gets a majority 
at all at his hypothetical election it is likely—to say 
the least—to be a very small one; and to carry a 
general tariff of any sort through the House of Commons 
will need a very big majority indeed. At every point 
particular “‘ interests,” represented in his own party, 
will be threatened by this item or that and there will 
be constant defections which must sooner or later prove 
fatal to a Government that has not a large margin 
of security. 

Certainly we wish to say nothing which might 
tend to divert Mr. Baldwin from the course upon which 
he has embarked. But as our readers doubtless 
expect from us some expression of opinion, we are 
bound to say that this new campaign and the threatened 
appeal to the country appear to us a piece of almost 
unbelievable folly on the part of the Conservative 
leaders. If the Opposition had a fairy godmother, 
what better gift could it ask of her than an early 
election on the issue of Protection as a cure for 
unemployment ? If it cannot turn the Tories out on 
that, it cannot turn them out on anything. 


We are not, of course, suggesting that the majority 
of the post-war electorate are passionate Free Traders, 
or even potentially passionate Free Traders. It 3 
only, we imagine, a very small minority who have deep 
convictions on the subject one way or the other, or who 
are likely to be persuaded, by all the eloquence of the 
rival protagonists, to take any serious interest in the 
subject, in so far as it is a matter of principle, or of high 
economic theory. The Free Trade—Protection contro 
versy is a dead issue in post-war England, dead beyond 
revival, either by a Baldwin or by a Churchill—who 3s 
about, we understand, to take the field on the most 
trusty of his old chargers. Who cares in these days 
about Free Trade or Protection? Either we know 
nothing about these things or else we know that m 
neither camp can we hope to find salvation from our 
present discontents. There are in any case no strong 
prejudices to be exploited by either party. Mr. Bald- 
win’s promise to exempt both corn and meat from 
taxation makes it impossible for Conservatives to arouse 
enthusiasm in rural areas, or for Liberals to win urbat 
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seats with pictures of big loaves and little loaves. 

Liberals may be able to show, as Mr. Asquith indeed has 
already shown, that Mr. Baldwin’s proposals are 
trifling and nonsensical, but they cannot show that they 
are practically injurious in any very serious sense. It 
is easy to prove that they are unlikely to stimulate our 
industry, but very hard to prove that they could do it 
much damage. 

Our own view of the general economic issue may be 
expressed very briefly. We are in favour of Free 
Trade because Great Britain happens to be a Free 
Trade country. If it were a Protectionist country we 
should support Protection. Fifty years ago the issue 
may have had a real importance ; to-day we believe it 
has almost none. British trade has prospered under 
our system; the trade of Germany and America has 
prospered under the other. The main case against the 
adoption of a general tariff in this country is that if it 
has any effect at all it will involve a certain dislocation 

of industry; and further dislocation is the last thing 
in the world that British trade wants just now. Sir 
John Simon the other day unearthed a most apposite 
quotation on this point from a speech made only last 
year by that high priest of Protection, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. “‘It would seem to me,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain, 

perfect madness to think that in a world so altered from that 

in which we were living before the war, in a world where what 

you want is not to defend yourself against competition, but to 
find anyone who is in a position to purchase your goods and 
to place orders with you . . . . in such a world and in such 

a country to go out with the old programme of Tariff Reform 

at this time seems to me perfect madness. 

That seems to us to contain the practical gist of the 
matter. A tariff would be likely just now merely to 
add to the embarrassments of British traders. The 
unrepentant Protectionist may argue that our trade 
is already so seriously dislocated by the results of the 
war that a tariff can do no harm and might do some good. 
Well, we may admit that theoretically it might, but we 
can see no reason whatever for supposing that in practice 
it will. We can imagine a tariff that might achieve 
certain useful purposes ; but the sort of tariff that is 
likely to be framed as a result of bargains and compro- 
mises between the various “ interests’ which control 
the present Conservative party would probably do more 
harm than good. The best one could reasonably hope 
for would be that it would make no appreciable difference 
atall. In a word, we believe that there is nothing to be 
gained by manipulating fiscal systems. The imposition 
of import duties is very unlikely to benefit our trade 
as a whole, and may, if the tariff is badly devised, do it a 
great deal of harm. The theoretical controversy is 
entirely barren. Industrial countries, as we all know, 
can flourish under either system, and can suffer under 
tither system. 

On the general issue, therefore, we are indifferent, 
and we believe that the electorate as a whole will be 
found to be indifferent. It has very little use for the 
watchwords and shibboleths of 1905—Mr. Baldwin is 
might there. Liberals may rub up the speeches that 

they made twenty years ago, and possibly they may 
find audiences ready to listen to them ; but lacking the 
practical appeal of the “little loaf,’’ we do not think 
they will win many votes by Free Trade lectures. If 
the Liberal Party does not mean to commit suicide it 
will have to find something else to talk about. The 
occasion will provide a crucial test of its ability to 
Survive. It can easily demonstrate the futility of 
Baldwinian Protection, but that will be no more than an 


intellectual triumph. Electors do not flock to the poll 
to vote for negatives. 

Labour will be the tertius gaudens in this futile 
battle. It has nothing to lose and everything to 
gain. Officially, of course, it is a Free Trade party, 
but its convictions on the subject are not deep, and it 
is not likely to waste very much time or breath in 
denouncing Protection. If the election comes on the 
lines which the Prime Minister has foreshadowed, 
the real issue will lie not between Free Trade and 
Protection, but, as Mr. MacDonald said last week, 
between Protection and the Labour policy regarding 
unemployment. And in this conflict the Labour Party 
will hold every advantage. It will have both better 
cheap “cries,”’ if it chooses to use them, and better 
serious arguments. Whether Great Britain would be 
wise or unwise to adopt a protective system is an argu- 
able question, but to preach Protection as cure for 
unemployment is patent and easily demonstrable 
nonsense. Protectionist countries suffer from unem- 
ployment exactly as we do. Unemployment, as a 
recurrent phenomenon, is a natural and inevitable 
feature of the “ capitalist’ organisation of industry. 
It has nothing whatever to do with any fiscal system. 
Even if all the rosiest anticipations of the Protectionists 
were to be fulfilled, the general problem of unemploy- 
ment in our staple industries—cotton, coal, building, 
wool—would be wholly unaffected. The Labour Party 
has a programme which—whether it be right or wrong— 
offers real hope to the unemployed. Mr. Baldwin's 
programme, taken even at his own value, offers them 
almost nothing. 

It is hard, indeed, to imagine any proposition more 
naive from a Conservative point of view than that of 
challenging an election on the issue of unemployment ; 
for on that issue Labour is quite certain to have the 
advantage. Even if Mr. Baldwin had a plausible 
policy—which at present he has not—he could not 
possibly compete, in that field, with Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. Whatever happens in the next election, 
Labour will gain seats; but if the main issue is to be 
the problem of dealing with unemployment, then 
Labour is certain to win almost as many seats as it 
can find candidates for. For, on the question of 
unemployment the Labour Party obviously means 
business. Not only will it promise far more than any 
other party dare promise, but if it should come into 
power it will do far more—whether wisely or unwisely. 
Of that there can be no doubt. On other issues the 
wavering elector might hesitate; but if he is asked 
by all parties to treat the problem of unemployment as 
the predominant issue, then he must vote for Labour— 
the only party with a practical programme on the 
subject and the only party which can be trusted to 
treat it, after the election, as the most urgent and 
important of all national problems. 

The situation is thus very interesting. The Prime 
Minister appears to be ready to stake everything on 
the most forlorn of forlorn hopes—on the chance, that 
is, of persuading the electorate that it is the Con- 
servative Party that is the most likely to provide 
work for the unemployed. We hope that Mr. Baldwin 
will stick to his guns, and go to the country. But will 
he really do it? Will his party let him do it? He 
is in Downing Street, he has a fairly comfortable 
majority in Parliament, and he has every reason to 
let well alone. But he is an honest, unambitious man, 
and it is not impossible that he will do what he has 
promised to do. 
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BUSINESS GOVERNMENT 


VERY remarkable document is the Report of the 
A Committee on the “* Pay, etc., of State Servants,” 
commonly known as the “* Anderson Committee.” 
The two business men and the General of whom the Com- 
mittee consisted were set to ply the Geddes axe on the 
salaries of the Army, Navy and Civil Service. They 
were supposed to concern themselves, not with questions 
of State policy, but solely with the pay and conditions of 
those whom State policy causes to be employed. In 
other words, their work was to cut down the wages bill 
of the Government services. 

The Committee approached their work with a will. If 
they were to act as good “ economists,” they must clearly 
begin with some guiding principle. But there arose a 
difficulty. It has puzzled, and will puzzle, wiser heads 
than this Committee’s to determine on what principle 
wages and salaries are, or ought to be, based. It is not 
exactly clear, for example, what fixes the relation between 
men’s and women’s wages in the Civil Service or else- 
where, and it is still less clear what ought to fix that 
relation. The Anderson Committee found to their distress 
that various bodies and departments concerned in fixing 
the pay of Government employees had adopted a number 
of different principles. The Fisher Committee on the pay 
of Army officers, for instance, had positively laid down 
the doctrine that an officer ought to be paid enough “ to 
enable him to take a share in the normal life of his regiment 
without private income ”—a proposal which the Anderson 
Committee describes as “a wrong principle” leading to 
“costly conclusions.” 

Again, the Admiralty has treated the heavy respon- 
sibilities falling on Naval officers as a reason for paying 
them more. The Anderson Committee holds up its hands 
in horror. “So far from agreeing that it is necessary to 
pay more in the Navy because young men are given a 
chance to prove their qualities and to make mistakes, 
we think that this would be a good reason for paying less.” 
Yet, later in the same Report, the Committee agrees that 
the workers in the Mint should be paid more because 
“the duties call for men of high character.” 

There has been a tendency in the Civil Service to raise 
the pay of women in relation to that of men. Again the 
Anderson Committee is horrified. What about the “ risks 
of marriage,’’ which seriously diminish the value of young 
women’s service? There may be some case for paying 
more “‘ as the woman grows older and the risk of marriage 
decreases ”’—that is really a quotation from the Report— 
but young women are, in the Committee’s opinion, already 
paid too much. 

Having made short work of rival principles for deter- 
mining the level of pay in Government employment, the 
Committee proceeds to formulate its own. Responsibility, 
cost of living, social position and many other factors have 
a bearing on what should be paid; but the Committee 
sweeps away all these complicated factors with a magni- 
ficent gesture. “In our view there is only one principle 
in which all the factors of responsibility, cost of living, 
marriage, children, social position, etc., are included—the 
employer should pay what is necessary to recruit and to 
retain an efficient staff.” Away, at a sweep of Sir Alan 
Anderson’s hand, go all ideas that the State should be a 
model employer, that it should attempt in any way to 
institute improvements in the wage system, or to experi- 
ment in new principles—such as payment on a basis of 
family responsibilities—which it is more in a position 
than any private employer to essay. The Committee’s 
principle is at least clear. It is the unfettered operation 


of the laws of supply and demand, or, in other words, the 
principle of having no principle save a blind trust in the 
working of economic forces. 

The Committee’s method of applying this no-principle 
can best be made clear by an example. 


The Admiralty, 


—. 


justifying a considerable increase over pre-war rates of 
pay, urges that before the war the lower deck in the Naya) 
service was paid too little. The Anderson Committe, 
seeking to reduce naval pay, concerns itself not with th 
standard of life which this pre-war pay represented, by 
solely with the question whether the Navy got at the olj 
rates all the recruits it needed. “* Under the Pay Code of 
1914 recruits to the lower deck were sufficient in quantity 
and quality, and the service was in a healthy condition, 
Tested by this result, therefore, the pay of 1914 wou 
appear to have been adequate.” “It is now too high,” 
the Committee concludes, without appreciating the need 
for any further argument. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Committee, even by the 
strict application of its no-principle, is unable to propos 
any general reduction in the pay of Civil Servants. Even 
by its tests, the lower grades of the Service are not paid 
too much—one is inclined to conclude, from the general 
tenor of the Report, that this must mean they are paid 
too little. The Committee has a cut at the women, it is 
true. The State should offer women what is necessary to 
recruit and keep the type needed—a maxim which it 
proceeds to identify with “the rule of equal pay for equal 
value,” presumably on the assumption that the laws of 
supply and demand in relation to labour always works 
out, by some pre-established harmony, so that each of 
us gets just what he is worth. Are there still men who 
really believe that ? There are hardly likely to be women 
who believe it. 

Baulked of its desire to propose an all-round reduction 
in Civil Service salaries, the Committee stalks boldly into 
the forbidden field of public policy. If we cannot cut pay, 
we must cut numbers. Look at the number of State 
Inspectors we have to pay! The Committee does not 
inquire whether there are even enough of them to do 
their jobs adequately; it expresses its horror at their 
costliness, and at the indirect expenses they involve. The 
Inspectors “ swell the pay roll all round the industries 
they inspect,” presumably by compelling ill-used employers 
to observe the laws which the State has passed for the 
protection of life and health. Reduction in the number 
of inspectors would save far more than the saving in 
salaries—presumably by allowing ‘* economical ” employers 
to break the law, and risk their employees’ lives and health, 
with comparative impunity. 

But the Inspectors are a small class, and the Committee 
wants a much bigger cut in the personnel of the Civil 
Service. It faces the problem in the way that comes 
natural to the business men who control it—by thinking 
of the State as merely an out-size in capitalist business. 
‘“* Suppose that in a private business the Board becomes 
aware that expenditure is dangerously high, that custom 
will be lost unless charges are reduced, that no fresh 
income is in sight, and that no substantial cut can be 
made in salaries if duties are to remain unchanged.” What 
does it do? It “surveys the duties undertaken by the 
Company, and recommends which of these duties, choosing 
preferably the most expensive, can be closed down without 
damage to the whole.” So must the State do, in the 
Committee’s opinion. In order to reduce the cost of the 
Civil Service, it must discontinue some of the work now done 
by Government departments, “ preferably the most & 
pensive.” jal 

What would the Committee have us discontinue: 
Unemployment Insurance? Old Age Pensions? War 
Pensions ? Public Education? All these are expensive 
services. Sir Alan Anderson and his colleagues give ™ 
advice on this point. They are not concerned with 
“‘ questions of public policy.” They are plain, blunt 
business men, telling us how to cut our expenses without 
trenching on “ public policy.” For them, the nation » 
merely a joint-stock company writ larger and properly 
be administered by the same means and judged by the 
same tests. It must buy its labour in the cheapest market; 
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presumably it ought only to run such services as it can 
conduct at a good profit for the relief of the taxpayer. 
The Report is the offspring of the same type of mind as 
devised that marvellous Geddes scheme for making the 
British Museum pay. 

Indeed, there is another reason for attributing the 
present Report to the same source. The Committee was 
appointed by His Majesty’s Government, and _ it duly 
addresses its Report to the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, 
the present head of that Government. But, at least in 
one passage, it seems momentarily to have forgotten to 
whom it was speaking, or rather to have addressed itself, 
with somewhat untactful candour, to those who were really 
responsible for its appointment. Suddenly, in the midst 
of a paragraph otherwise unremarkable, these astonishing 
words catch the eye: “‘ We do not suggest that pressure 
should be put upon the Government to cut down the basic 
wage of the clerks in these grades.” The italics are ours. 

Suggest? To whom? Surely the Committee could 
hardly suggest to the Government that it should bring 
pressure to bear upon itself. Yet it is to the Government 
that it is nominally reporting. It is not a Committee of 
the Federation of British Industries, though it seems for 
the moment to have forgotten that it is not. It is well 
known that the Anderson Committee was appointed 
because the great capitalist interests pressed for its appoint- 
ment, and that it was so composed as to make its personnel 
thoroughly satisfactory to those interests. No Labour 
man, no representative of the general public sat upon it. 
All three of its members are directors of many companies, 
great employers of labour in the mining, shipping, railway, 
engineering, iron and steel, electrical and other industries, 
as well as of great banks and insurance companies. Did 
they only forget for a moment that they were not acting 
in their capacity as employers, or were they rather 
dominated throughout by the feeling that their first and 
real responsibility was to the interests which had secured 
their appointment rather than to the nation as a whole ? 
That little sentence we have quoted seems to us a remark- 
able and convincing revelation of the attitude behind 
this Report. 

We do not say either that all the proposals of this extra- 
ordinary Committee are wrong, or that the pay of the 
fighting and Civil Services ought not to be carefully and 
impartially considered from the public standpoint. But 
we do say that the Anderson Committee, judged both by 
its composition and by the results of its labours, is totally 
unfit to undertake any such inquiry. Its conclusions 
have no force of impartial conviction behind them, and 
any attempt to act on the Report will properly be regarded 
as purely partisan action by the Government at the 
prompting of a sectional interest. It would be as one-sided 
as if the Government were to ask its employees to fix their 
own pay, and accept their decision without question. 
It is impossible to take the Report seriously. It will 
survive as a solemn warning against the absurdity of 
treating the State as being merely a business enterprise, 
and of attempting to direct public policy by the light 
purely of business ideas—and not even the best business 
ideas. It is the sort of thing we should have expected 
if Mr. Bottomley had realised his dream of a “ Business 
Government.” Those whom it menaces should be able 
to laugh it out of court. 


K.K.K. AGAIN 


; [FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
N the Fifth of November, in the city of Atlanta, 
Georgia, a lawyer named Wm. S. Coburn was 
; interrupted in an interview with a rich woman 
client. The interrupter was one Philip E. Fox, editor of 
an artistically named Ku-Klux journal, the Night Hawk. 
He shot the lawyer five times, in the presence of his steno- 
gtapher, and is reported to have said on being taken that 





he quite expected to hang, and indeed would prefer to 
hang. The special interest of this efficient crime is that 
both men were prominent members of the Ku-Klux-Klan. 
The victim was attorney to W. J. Simmons, formerly 
Imperial Wizard of the Invisible Empire—in other words, 
the organiser and president of the Klan. The murderer 
is a champion of the present Imperial Wizard, H. W. 
Evans by name. It would seem that if the leading Klans- 
men are now to use against one another the weapons so 
successfully employed hitherto against ordinary citizens 
whose faces or beliefs they do not like, the United States 
may soon begin to hope for deliverance (as President 
Wilson would have said) from their sinister masters. 

It is in Oklahoma, one of the newest States, that the 
Ku-Klux-Klan has lately been most impressively at work. 
Brief cables to the English Press, during the past month, 
have announced that the Governor of Oklahoma, Mr. 
John Walton, has been fighting the Klan by the ruthless 
application of martial law, with results that might appear 
extravagant even in Italy. The proclamation of martial 
law involved, of course, the suspension of the State Legis- 
lature; and the Legislature—largely made up of Klan 
members—convened itself. But the Governor prevented 
its meeting by stationing the militia round the capitol, 
with orders to shoot any elected representatives of the 
people who should attempt to enter. Thereupon the 
Legislature resolved to have an election. The Governor 
proscribed it. But the election was held—upon the issue 
provoked by the Governor’s action, together with, curiously 
enough, a promise of anti-Klan legislation. It showed an 
immense majority against the Governor, who presumably 
will now be impeached. That is to say, he will be im- 
peached by the elected body, which he, as a Governor 
standing for law and order, brushed out of the way in 
his fight against a body that glorifies every form of lawless 
order. Oklahoma, it is clear, has provided the world 
with an example of Fascismo raised to almost unrealisable 
terms. 

The Ku-Klux-Klan in its present form as a national 
terrorist organisation is barely three years old. When 
it was revived, soon after the war, most Americans doubtless 
assumed that it would prove to be nothing more than a 
limited and transient affair of the kind familiar in the 
Southern States, or in almost every region where a perma- 
nent racial problem exists in acute form. But the first 
Imperial Wizard, W. J. Simmons of Atlanta, soon found 
that he had hit upon something that harmonised only 
too well with the post-war public temper of hate and fear, 
and, with a speed that no one could have foreseen, the 
Klan began to flourish. The New York World, in a famous 
series of articles, undertook an exposure, which (so inex- 
plicable is the crowd mind) had the effect of an advertise- 
ment. In the course of a few months the Klan had 
appeared in almost every State. It was especially strong 
in parts of the Middle West, where there was no “ Negro 
menace ”’ to provide an appeal to race or colour prejudice ; 
and, to the astonishment of the people in the northern 
Atlantic cities, which have so far escaped infection, it seems 
to be winning in the far-north-western State of Oregon, 
a region that could not well be more remote from the 
triple peril against which the Ku-Klux-Klan is ostensibly 
organised—namely, Negroes, Jews and Catholics. 

But it is, of course, in the south and south-west that 
the Klan has grown and spread. The victories of its 
members in the elections a year ago were startling. Texas 
and several other States were revealed as, in all essentials, 
Klan-ruled. As for the conditions existing in the State 
at present appearing in the headlines, here is the testimony 
of an official witness : 


For two years Oklaboma had lived under a cloud—a thick mist 
behind which the Invisible Empire gave its orders to sheriffs, 
prosecuting attorneys, jurors and judges; ordered citizens flogged, 
threatened others, and instituted a business boycott against what 
they called the “alien world.” 
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That is a picture drawn by the Executive Counsellor to 
the Governor, the highest officer of the State. He is a 
wholehearted admirer of “‘ Jack’? Walton, and he gives a 
delighted account of that eccentric Governor’s ways. A 
delegation comes from a town or county to report outings 
by the Klan, one man being killed. Governor Walton 
wants to hear no more, and makes no inquiries. He 
merely says: ‘“‘ Within five minutes the order will be 
given to place County under martial law.” A young 
Jew is seized in the main street of Tulsa, taken to the 
whipping field, and severely beaten. The troops are sent 
to Tulsa, and the Governor is deaf to the suggestion that 
an inquiry by the civil authorities would be in order. 
“It is the Walton way,” says the official eulogist—* a 
tremendous decision in a flash, a terrifying attack on the 
enemy, a wallop that leaves friend and foe alike paralysed 
by the impact. You can hit as hard as you like. There 
are no rules.” Governor Jack, we are assured, is a two- 
fisted fighter after the style of Roosevelt, and with a 
heart like the heart of Lincoln. 

Such is the view held of the Governor by his entourage. 
We have another account which sounds much more like 
the real thing, by a well-known special correspondent 
from New York, Mr. Bruce Bliven, who puts the Oklahoma 
crisis into relation with the previous record of Governor 
Walton and with “the hustling modern rotary-club 
Babbittism ” which has been combined with the pioneer 
tradition to make the present-day temper of this southern 
region. Oil wealth and the crudity of the frontier, the 
dispossession of the American Indians, the indescribably 
mixed population of the raw mining towns—these things 
go to make an unsurpassable field for the mummery, the 
barbarity and the incredible ignorance of the Ku-Klux- 
Klan; and, obviously, they provide a stimulating oppor- 
tunity for a reforming Governor. Mr. Walton, however, 
can hardly be described as a reformer. Mr. Bliven records 
that he was elected mainly by the progressive farmers’ 
and Trade Unions’ vote, but, curiously enough, there was 
no evidence that he was fighting the Klan. On the 
contrary, Klan speakers addressed Klan meetings on his 
behalf. After the election, however, the hostility developed, 
and we have a Governor who has absorbed the whole 
method of Fascismo being attacked by the Klan as a 
radical. Mr. Bliven’s reading of an imbroglio that must 
of necessity be unintelligible to the foreign observer is that 
a majority of the plain people of the State are unquestion- 
ably against both Walton and the Klan, but that at the 
moment they regard the Governor as the worse evil and 
are helping the Klan to unseat him. With Walton out of 
the way, he believes that a genuine anti-Klan movement 
will start among the people themselves. 

Oklahoma is a special case, but it is a symptom. The 
Ku-Klux-Klan is a double danger because of the tradition 
and practice of violence throughout the United States. 
The collective mind of the frontier persists in an extra- 
ordinary degree. It is kept alive, doubtless, by the infin- 
itely complex racial problem of modern America. The 
coloured man, the European immigrant, the masses of 
foreign-born serfs still untouched by the harsh processes 
of Americanisation—these have been, since the war, the 
ever-present menace in the eyes of the “ Anglo-Saxon” 
American, and he, in thousands of cases, can see no way of 
meeting it save the way provided by the Vigilantes and the 
Ku-Klux-Klan. And, as parallel and complement, he can 
see no way of dealing with the Ku-Klux-Klan itself, save 
the way devised and applied by the sheeted and hooded 
crusaders of the Invisible Empire. Towards them, indeed, 
the kind of American who worships Theodore Roosevelt 
for his devotion to the big stick, is apt to take the same 
tone precisely that he took towards the Hun, and to declare 
that the Klan must be given a taste of the only sort of 
treatment that it can understand. It is true that in some 





States that are reasonably safe from the terror efforts are 
being made to check by lawful means the growth of the 


a, 


Klan. The New York State Legislature, for example 
passed a bill making it illegal for members of secret societ 

to parade in masks. The Klan promptly defied the jy 
by calling a meeting of the knights in costume and initiating 
some 800 new members under the fiery cross. The plain 
truth is that, neither by legislation nor by executive actio, 
can the American public rid itself of the horror and aboming. 
tion of the Invisible Empire until there is formed in th 
nation generally a fair conception of law, of tolerance ang 
of ordered freedom. That is still a long way off—if we ay 
to judge by such factors of the present as Prohibition, th. 
continued imprisonment of the political war victims anq 
the terrors of the steel towns and minefields. As for the 
Ku-Klux-Klan, one might find it, in the end, almost easy tp 
argue that it may prove to be anything but an unmixe 
social curse. It is so hideous and loathsome and grotesque 
that it is pretty certain to provoke the slumbering disgus 
of the American people, and thereafter to vanish—as Carlyle 
would have said, not without a smell of sulphur. ; 


THE OLD FRENCH AND THE NEW 


Bres.avu, November 1st, 
[ | ISTORY does not repeat itself, but its develop. 


ment from time to time produces a Similarity 

of phases striking enough to offer material for 
useful comparisons. What we are experiencing now in 
the western parts of Germany is in some respects a 
repetition of what happened in the time of our great- 
grandparents. At that time, like to-day, large parts of 
the German population had to obey a foreign conqueror 
and to fulfil his commands. But what a difference in the 
spirit of those commands! It is true that the national 
feeling of the intelligentsia even then was strong enough 
to resent the foreign yoke. But there were notable 
exceptions. For to all advanced minds at that time the 
French name was surrounded by the brilliant halo of the 
great ideas of the revolution. It is true that much of 
this revolutionary fervour had vanished when the French 
armies of Napoleon appeared on German soil. But 
enough of it was left to alter the whole physiognomy of 
public life. 

It was certainly in many ways not a change for the 
worse. To the French we owed our liberation from the 
reign of feudalism. They abolished the differences between 
town and country, nobleman, townsman and _ peasant. 
They emancipated the Jews, who had existed under 
unworthy conditions, they abolished the bondage of the 
peasantry, they did away with the fiefs of the nobility; 
above all, they created a hitherto unknown genenl 
“* Staatsbiirgertum ”—the idea of being a member of 4 
certain State community with civie rights and civie duties 
—which found its moral basis in the newly introduced 
liberty and equality before the law and which was, t 
a certain extent, promoted even by the new institution of 
universal military service. The suffrage, too, was put 
upon a different footing. Moreover, all conquered areas 
got from the French a modern administration. For the 
first time in Northern Germany administrative authorities 
were established which stood above the “ estates,” above 
the very nobility. The “ Junker” as such had nothing 
to say any longer. The legal prohibition of marriages 
between members of the nobility and persons from the 
peasantry or the small citizen class was annulled. Legal 
reforms were instituted whereby the competence of the 
court depended upon the value of the object of the law 
suit instead of upon the dignity of the litigant. Criminal 
cases were for the first time dealt with in full publicity. 

All these ideas were in the Germany of about a hun 
and twenty years ago absolutely new and unheard of. 
The idea of the equality of the subjects of the State 
especially was looked upon as more or less grotesque by 
the all-powerful nobility. Some of the practical innova 
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tions, too, alarmed them. Among these were sanitary 
measures like the moving of the cemeteries out of towns 
and the building of highways, which, in Germany as else- 
where, hadalways been considered by the landed aristocracy 
gs rather a frivolous enterprise considering the facilities 
it brought with it for untrustworthy people to move about. 
The importance of these things, however, disappears 
behind the merit of the invaders that consisted in the 
afore-mentioned abolition of the antiquated privileges 
of the feudal State. That is the reason why, in spite of 
the pauperisation the country had to undergo, thanks to 
the cruel contributions levied upon the unfortunate 
population, and in spite of the merciless recruitment which 

the youth of the country to certain destruction 
in the interest of a foreign usurper, the French episode 
in German history has always been looked upon by 
unbiased observers as a sort of great purifying 
thunderstorm. 

But what about the French of to-day? The feudal 
Statetheir ancestors knew better than ours. Their Junkers 
had been worse than ours, their distribution of public 
burdens had been more unjust than ours, the despotism 
of their kings had been more oppressive ; and these things 
together had slowly matured the republican idea, the 
principles of liberty and equality. The social state in the 
modern sense of the word, however, the product of a 
development of the social struggles of many decades and 
of the complicated legislation for the protection of the 
working classes, the Frenchman knows only very imper- 
fectly. One feels almost inclined to say that one is able 
to read the reason for it from the very faces of the soldiers 
in the occupied districts, who, on the whole, make a much 
more agrarian impression than did ours. (One so easily 
forgets that the French, compared with the English or 
the Germans, are an agrarian nation!) If you speak 
with their officers your impression will be confirmed. They 
will complain of the “ eternal talk of the working man ’”’ 
in Germany. They are not accustomed to pay so much 
attention to that class at home. They consider it as a 
kind of lamentable weakness that one does so in Germany. 
Their testimony is borne out by the state of things in 
the workshops of France. 

The leaders of the German working people have lately, 
for reasons which are not difficult to find, paid more 
attention than they used to the state of social legislation 
in France. The results are very far from reassuring for 
those of their brethren who are threatened with the 
foreign yoke. The principle of the eight hours’ working 
day, in particular, has been made illusory by the French 
in most branches of industry by administrative ordinances 
or by “agreements” between employers and work- 
men. There are industries, like the textile works at 
Sedan, where during part of the year the week contains 
fifty-five working hours. The new regulations of working 
hours on the principal French railway lines, which dates 
from October, 1922, provides for certain branches no less 
than four hundred and fifty extra hours a year. What the 
reactionary movement of the German bourgeois parties 
tries to reach in Germany with the help of the situation 
created by the French Ruhr invasion has long since been 
attained in France! However, in this field circumstances 
are not nearly as dissimilar as in others. Take the 
msurance against accidents or illness. In Germany great 
comprehensive organisations and a simplified legal pro- 
cedure; in France thousands of small and more or less 
impotent institutions, insufficient protection, difficult and 
expensive legal processes. The agricultural labourer is 
especially unprotected, and, if he comes from abroad, he 
is treated very inhumanely. It speaks volumes that 
even in Poland, where everything French enjoys almost 
unlimited admiration, a great paper (Robodnik, October 6th) 
tely voiced its indignation over the treatment of the 
Seal labourers who go from Poland to France in 

t to work for sixteen hours daily, to be most miserably 


fed, and to be lodged with the cattle. Furthermore, the 
system of Trade Union rates (in Germany called “Tarif- 
Vertriige) is in a very elementary state in France as com- 
pared to Germany. It has been stated that their number 
in France was 840 in 1920, as against 11,624 in the same 
year in Germany. The great social attainments finally 
of the workshop councils’ laws are without parallel in 
France, even people of advanced political ideas showing 
themselves in personal talk almost wholly devoid of under- 
standing of this important step on the road to social 
justice and real democracy. 

It is in the light of these differences that one must look 
upon the French occupation of German industrial territory. 
It is true that the occupation authorities are clever enough 
to avoid direct provocations of the working population. 
On the contrary, the ridiculous differentiation in the treat- 
ment of employers and workers, which was to be observed 
for example in the Krupp trial, shows how they aspire to 
the favour of the workers. The general famine and misery 
offer them another easy opportunity of playing the 
benefactor for the same purpose. In the mines which 
the French have got hold of, victuals in addition to wages 
are being distributed among the workmen, and in places 
like Dortmund and Hérde canteens have been instituted 
where the workers get everything for half the prices they 
have got to pay in town. All this, however, does not 
blind the workman. He knows that the foreign invader 
has not come to give but to take, that he cannot give 
what he has not got himself. That is why the German 
worker’s inward attitude towards him will not change. 
In the time of our great-grandparents things looked 
different. The people who promoted the cause of the 
French in Germany then were sometimes the greatest 
idealists, unpractical, maybe eccentric, theorists and 
doctrinaires, but men whose personal honesty nobody 
called in question. What infatuated them was the idea 
of progress for which the French name then stood. To-day 
it spells reaction. That is why they can build up nothing, 
but only pull down. And the men who in spite of that 
are willing to serve them in the erection of a “ Rhenish 
Republic ” or similar swindles are knaves and rascals. 
Everything they destroy will have to be rebuilt. It is 
the destruction of war continued in a different shape. What 
M. Clemenceau triumphantly said of the Versailles Treaty 
is to be fulfilled to the letter: “This peace is the con- 
tinuation of the war with different means.” 


L. L. ScuuckING. 


HABIT-FORMING 


E have always had much sympathy with the 

V V little girl who, having gone to the seaside 

after reading The Natural History of the Shore, 
complained that animals never had any habits when she 
was looking at them. We shall not delay to explain why 
that was so; we are concerned at present with her use of 
the word “ habits.” It is a common usage—to include all 
the ways or behaviour of animals, as when we speak of 
the habits of monkeys, or the habits of rooks, or the habits 
of spiders. But this usage is too wide to be profitable. 
For many of these “habits” are the expression of inborn 
ready-made aptitudes, such as those which are called 
instinctive ; others, especially in the big-brained animals, 
are expressions of genuine intelligence which controls 
every step ; and others are the result of individual habitua- 
tion in the performance of an oft-repeated routine, for 
which, however, there was no precise hereditary pre- 
arrangement of nerve-cells and muscle-cells. 

Miss Cunningham tells the following story of the young 
gorilla, whose kind teacher she was. One day when a 
piece of fillet-beef came in from the butcher’s, she cut off 
a tiny, rough piece and offered it to “ John.” He gravely 
handed it back, and gently taking her hand pressed it 
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against a soft, juicy piece. This action, which there was 
no resisting, illustrates genuine intelligence. When another 
ape was given a difficult hammer with one end of the head 
very rounded, he felt the two ends carefully and then pro- 
ceeded to use the flatter one for driving in the nails. This, 
again, was genuine intelligence. 

When a spider constructs a beautiful web, true to the 
type of its species, the very first time it tries, that is one 
of its “ habits ” in the loose sense ; but it is an expression 
of an inborn hereditary or instinctive capacity. The 
spider’s deftness may increase with practice, but it is 
clear that this spinner and weaver does not learn its trade 
any more than we learn to sneeze. Both kinds of activity 
depend physiologically on pre-established linkages of 
certain nerve-cells and certain muscle-cells, but the pre- 
arrangements (badly called mechanisms) involved in the 
spider’s web-making are more complicated than those 
involved in our sneezing or coughing or any other reflex 
action. And besides the physiological pre-arrangements, 
there is, in the more complicated cases, a psychological side 
—a certain degree of awareness and a bent bow of endeavour 
or desire. But instincts are not habits. 

We usually mean by a habit a chain of actions which 
follow one another in an easy sequence as the result of much 
individual repetition. A habit is the outcome of habitua- 
tion! And we mean by habituation the engrained facility 
which comes from frequent individual ‘repetition. The 
facility with which we wrote down the word “ repetition ” 
without even looking at our paper illustrates a habit. 
The ease with which the pianist plays a piece, the learning 
of which cost so much detailed attention and control, 
iJlustrates habituation. A habit is an individually acquired 
capacity for giving a certain answer without hesitation or 
pursuing a chain of actions without needing to attend to 
or control each step. It always implies some degree of 
automatisation. The clever shunting-horse steps off the 
line at the appropriate moment and lets the truck it was 
pulling sweep past. It is said that some van-horses have 
continued to go their rounds quite effectively even after 
they became blind. 

A habit is well illustrated by trained animals which learn 
to go through a performance or through a routine of work. 
In the course of time their activity becomes more and more 
facile—a habit has been established. We read of a famous 
performing chimpanzee that when he was at his best he 
went through a series of fifty-six separate acts without 
hesitation or mistake, and without visible direction. 
Even if there was some direction which the audience did not 
detect, and even if we allow for some degree of intelligent 
control on the performer’s part, we are safe in concluding 
that the key to a considerable part of the remarkable 
exhibition was habit. 

It is a pity that the word “ habit ” has been badly over- 
used. We speak of a mistaken habit of thought, of the 
apprentice’s industrious habits, of the habit of getting 
up early (even when it does not become any easier), of the 
habit of cigarette-smoking and so on. But it is plain 
that the word should not be used to describe consistency 
of ethical conduct or a methodical way of living. It is 
very doubtful whether it is profitably used in reference 
to a pathological state of affairs when an artificial “ urge ” 
or craving has been established in the body. The system 
calls out for the physiological satisfaction afforded by the 
frequent repetition of a stimulus or a sedative, such as a 
glass or a pipe or an injection. But this is not in the strict 
sense a habit. 

When the tide is low hermit-crabs persistently avoid the 
light; when it is high they make for it. This periodic 
alternation has been engrained in the constitution of the 
creature, for it will be exhibited for about three weeks in an 
aquarium where there is no tide. Similarly the well-known 
green worm, Convoluta, common on the Roscoff beach, 
comes up when the tide goes down, and retires into the sand 
when the splash of the incoming tide is near; and it will 
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continue for some days exhibiting this alternation jn , 
tideless aquarium. A physiological periodicity has been 
established in the body, which lasts even when the aceys. 
tomed stimuli are absent. This is verging on the habitual, 
but some term like periodic rhythm is probably more usefy), 
It is well known that a man or a domesticated animal may 
be miserable because of some interruption of the aceys. 
tomed periodicity of three meals a day. Yet many a 
with a different periodicity, is happy with two meals, and 
many a well-trained dog with only one. 

In an ordinary act in any of the higher animals the 
physiological sequence is always in essentials the same, 
involving (1) sensory, receptor, or afferent nerve-cells (the 
scouts), (2) associative or internuncial nerve-cells (general 
headquarters), (3) motor or efferent nerve-cells (the execy. 
tive officers), and (4) muscle-cells that do the work (the 
**common soldiers”). If we are humble enough to use 
the metaphor we cannot be foggy in regard to the general 
sequence of participants : (1) Scouts, (2) G. H. Q., (8) Execu- 
tive Officers, and (4) Men; but it need hardly be said that 
in a given operation there may be many representatives of 
each of the four kinds of participants. In ordinary reflex 
actions the linkage is pre-established, it is part of the 
hereditary make-up. In learning a new game of skill or 
new piece of work we have to establish the linkage by 
eliminating errors and by frequent repetition. A line of 
least resistance is established ; the message comes to travel 
along one particular line rather than along any other; 
and various improvements may be effected, such as not 
troubling more than subordinate members of the general 
headquarters. But all but the very simplest instances of 
behaviour involve a sequence or simultaneity of actions, each 
with its four links. Thus (I.) S-A-M-E (sensory, associative, 
motor, effector) leads on to or is associated with (II.) s-a-m-e, 
and this leads on to or is associated with (III.) s-a-m-, 
and so forth. What habituation does is to make it easy 
for II. to follow or conjoin with I., and for III. to follow, 
or conjoin with II., and so on. In some manner that is 
still very obscure, even on its physiological side, II. is 
linked to I., and III. to II., and IV. to III., so that one 
follows or accompanies the other with great facility. As 
they say, “‘ paths of low resistance” are established in 
the nervous system. The linkage becomes stronger in 
proportion to the number of repetitions, plus in many 
cases the influence of certain psychological factors, such 
as the pleasure of success and the determination to succeed. 
The path becomes more beaten the more it is trodden. 
Habituation means the making of paths, the forging of 
linkages. 

There are habits and habits, differing in complexity and 
in origin. There are simple one-act habits in which the 
creature learns to associate a particular signal with 4 
particular experience and acts accordingly with ever 
increasing facility. At the sound of a particular bell the 
cat darts upstairs to a room where it is fed; but that is 
simpler than what we see when a well-instructed dog 
obeys the command to go to a certain room and fetch 
its master’s slippers or newspaper or walking-stick. After 
a few lessons a frog learns to avoid disagreeable objects, 
such as hairy caterpillars or doped worms ; and the habit 
lasts for a week or more. Habits that are in a line with 
the creature’s every-day behaviour are most quickly 
learned, but the acquisition of very artificial habits 
quite common. Triplett divided an aquarium into two 
with a glass screen, and placed minnows in the one com- 
partment and two perch in the other. For a month the 
perch continued butting their heads against the glass m 
obeying the impulse to seize the minnows, but they learned 
to avoid this. Even when a minnow was placed in theif 
own compartment the habit of inhibition continued. 
Yet when worms were dangled in the other compartment 
the perch bumped their heads as before. For their habit 
of inhibition was formed in regard to minnows, not 
regard to worms, 
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More worthy of the name of habits, however, are those 
which involve a chain of many links. In a few days an 
elephant in a zoo learned to receive a penny from a visitor’s 
hand, open the lid of a cash-box on a shelf, deposit the 
coin, shut the box, and ring a bell. In another well- 
known case it took a different elephant longer to learn to 
accept a penny (rejecting halfpennies), put it into the 
slot of an automatic machine, and receive delivery of a 
piscuit, which was its reward. As there was a directly 
associated pleasure in this habit it should have taken the 
elephant a shorter time to learn it, but elephants vary 
in educability, and there was a snag in the possibility 
of the coin being a halfpenny. It is unnecessary, however, 
to suppose that the elephant understood that only pennies 
would work the automatic biscuit machine. But among 
the best examples of habits with diverse acts in a chain 
are those afforded by maze experiments. It is well known 
that monkeys, white rats, squirrels, and the sparrow can 
master a maze of the Hampton Court pattern, which 
sometimes puzzles human beings. After a sufficient number 
of lessons the animals referred to get quickly into the centre 
of the maze or out again without making any mistakes. 
Many other animals can master simpler labyrinths and 
can retain their mastery for a month or more without 
further practice. It has been proved that a rat can 
master a labyrinth without any cues from sight, smell, 
or touch; but in ordinary cases various sensory hints, 
especially those of touch, seem to be of great importance 
in the establishment of the habit. What eventually 
happens, however, when the habit is perfect and the 
creature moves rapidly through the passages, is that the 
guiding cues derived from outside (through “ extero- 
ceptors ’’) are replaced by guiding cues from inside (through 
“proprio-ceptors’”’). That is to say, the linkages are 
kept right by hints from the muscles, tendons, and blood- 
vessels. A habit has taken a firm grip when cues from 
within replace cues from without. 

Habits may be graded in other ways, and most important 
of all, were it not so difficult, is a classification from the 
psychological side. There are some habits, say the ele- 
phant’s routine in putting the penny in the cash-box, 
which owe their establishment to mere repetition. But 
in many cases the animal recognises some measure of 
significance in the sequence of events, and this recognition, 
say of rewards and punishments, helps the habit-forming. 
In many cases, also, as when an animal learns to do a 
certain thing on hearing a certain sound, there is associa- 
tion-memory, and in other cases, perhaps, higher forms of 
memory. When the first links in a habituation-chain have 
been activated, it is easy for other links to follow, and in 
this sense there is a certain inertia in habit, to which 
people sometimes refer when they speak of the force of 
habit. But it is very improbable that a habit (unless 
pathological) has in itself any motive power or “ drive ” ; 
it is but the instrument of some appetite or urge, some 
appetency or purpose. 

_ Keeping habits (in the strict sense) separate from 
instinctive routine on the one hand and controlled intelli- 
gent behaviour on the other, some authorities have held 
that habituation does not count for much in the every-day 
life of wild animals. Our impression is different. For 
we think that among birds and mammals there is often 
in the individual lifetime a habituation of activities which 
were learned either by the help of parental tuition or by 
Serving an ange in the school of trial and error, 
testing all things and holding fast that which is good. 

€ refer especially to chains of actions exhibited in loco- 
motion, food-capture, construction, and the like, some 
of which, intelligently learned, look as if they became 

bitual. As to the question which always rises—a King 
Charles head in biology—whether an individual habituation 


7 the present may become a racial instinct in the distant 
uture, it is unwise to be dogmatic; but the evidence at 
Present available does not seem to us to point in that 
J. ArtHUR THomson. 


direction, 


A LONDON DIARY 
Lonpvon, Thursday. 


SUPPOSE the belittling of the Abbey by treating it as 
I a proper resting-place for the shadows of our politics 
is “ all right ” (everything is “ all right ’*’ nowadays). 
But when I saw the pictures of the Bonar Law funeral in 
The Evening Standard, with the real master of the cere- 
monies appropriately photographed on the front page, 
I marvelled a little to see what a conquest a respectable 
but unreal sentiment can make over a historic tradition 
of great dignity and imaginative significance, whenever 
the “stunt ” Press sets to work to overcome it. Is there 
any point in thinking of the Abbey as the French think 
of the Panthéon? Does it assist the national idea to 
know that within its walls, with due care and reverence, 
the country makes up the last roster of its great repre- 
sentative men? If so, that idea is desecrated by opening 
the Abbey to one who, whatever his qualities may have 
been, was neither great nor _ representative. The 
Abbey funeral was not a spontaneous tribute. Doubtless 
the damage done to the selective taste of the country was 
small compared with the injury it daily suffers from the 
same hands in things more important, or at least more 
tangible. But moths wear away a garment, and daily 
something of its fine gloss disappears. 
* * » 


What is so disquieting about Mr. Baldwin is that his 
speech at Manchester reveals him as a thoroughly un- 
imaginative man, unused to the quick, disconcerting play of 
politics. A few weeks ago he was in control not only of 
a great party, but of the nation. He had taken the moral 
position which Mr. George threw away and Bonar Law 
lacked the strength to hold. Now he has abdicated in 
his turn. The unspoken entente with the Opposition, 
invaluable to the conduct of his own foreign policy, has 
been thrown away, and the mind of the country switched 
off to a new subject, in itself a very witches’ cauldron 
of strife. The Tory Party must fend for itself; 
but its treatment is scandalous. A new Parliament with 
a fairly secure majority is put under sentence of death, 
so that henceforward its thought will be of the constituencies, 
from whom alone a reprieve can come. As for the new 
policy, the Prime Minister is already up to the neck in its 
toils. One blow, a cruel one, falls on agriculture, the 
historic Tory interest; another on Labour, which, after 
all, is a national interest ; a third falls on the staples and 
the vitally connected import trade. All that remains is 
the mean scheme of Preferences and the tax on manufac- 
tured goods, which merely invites a struggle between the 
out-and-out Protectionists and the “ demi-semis,’’ the 
one to enlarge the scope of the new policy, the other to 


curtail it. 
* * * 


But this is the disruption of the Tory Party, barely 
rescued from the Coalition web and given a new chance 
of life. The .election may bring catastrophe, complete 
and irremediable. Short of this, I can find no prophet 
willing to give it a winning position. Within a little the 
expanding power of the Opposition may be readily calcu- 
lated. The Labour Party is in the mood of enthusiasm in 
which material difficulties vanish. To thousands of young 
men Labour politics is a religion, and, while this evangelising 
spirit lasts, each new struggle for self-expression will 
witness an advance in the party strength. Money, indeed, 
is wanting, and this limits the range of its effort, without 
affecting its force and intensity. But a membership of 
two hundred in the new Parliament is well within the 
capacity of the greatest volunteer organisation known to 
modern British politics. There is another factor. The 
Liberals were fast falling out of the main themefof our 
politics. Now they have a favourite, well-practised air 
to play. If they play it well, the representative strength 
of the combined Asquithians and Georgians can hardly 
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fall below one hundred and fifty. Where, then, is the 
majority for Mr. Baldwin and his tariff? Even on the 
theory, an unlikely one, that the Conservative Party comes 
back a united force, instead of a quarrelling and maybe 
totally disintegrated remnant, there can be no hope for 
a tariff. Thus the fog of 1905, with its scene of confusion 
and intrigue, descends again on our politics. This is Mr. 
Baldwin’s gift to his country and his party. 
* * * 


The Georgian group will be the first to feel the disin- 
tegrating effect of the new policy. The Three Musketeers 
are bound to part company, much as their originals parted 
when the wind of the Fronde began to blow. This (need 
one say ?) will occur, not with the rending effect of an 
old doctrine thrown on to new political ground, but simply 
because the respective parts of these accomplished per- 
formers will automatically have changed. Lord Birken- 
head’s natural place is with his old party. He is its best 
condottiere, and the ranks which begin to falter under 
Mr. Baldwin’s skilless handling will now welcome him. 
On the other hand, Mr. George will divine at once where, 
amid all this floundering, lies his path to firmer ground, 
and his vivid imagination must already have conjured up 
a vision of routed Tory-Midianites, with a pursuing Gideon. 
Mr. Churchill has a more difficult choice. All his affinities 
but one are with Toryism, and his career, by this or that 
path, ultimately lies there. But Free Trade is his subject, 
and political beliefs weigh with him largely according to 
the forensic appeal they make to a rhetorician and ergoteur. 
So that he, too, must by this time have composed a whole 
volume of Free Trade speeches, coruscating with epigrams. 

* * * 

I have dipped into the enormous and terrible book called 
Entente Diplomacy and the World (Allen and Unwin). 
I say terrible, because I cannot see what country and 
what statesman of the diplomatic period before the war 
can escape its searchlight. Its origin is well known. Its 
author, a Monsieur de Siebert, was attached to the Russian 
Embassy here and apparently acted as secretary to Count 
Benckendorff, the able and (as diplomatists go) honest 
Russian Ambassador to the Court of St. James. I suppose 
he would accept the title of a German spy, who copied the 
highly confidential documents with which he was entrusted. 
Be that as it may, their revelation is a devastating explosion 
of all the great reputations of those times, no less than of 
the infernal machine on which they were employed. 
There can be no reasonable doubt of the book’s authenticity, 
nor, I imagine, have any of the implicated ones questioned 
it. But, for the moment, inquiry founds itself on a note 
of interrogation. I make mine on the incident, well 
remembered, and diligently noted at the time, of the 
questions which, in June, 1914, Mr. King and Sir William 
Byles addressed to Sir Edward Grey. The Foreign 
Secretary was asked whether there was any truth in the 
story (reported from Berlin) that a naval agreement had 
been entered into between England and Russia, and 
whether any negotiations relating to it had taken place or 
were pending. Sir Edward Grey’s answer to_ these 
questions was adroitly phrased. I cannot rehearse it 
here, but I can speak with confidence of its effect. It was 
universally understood to negative the idea of such an 
agreement. The factual answer, according to Benckendorff, 
or to Benckendorff-Siebert, is now supplied in the text of 
a series of highly confidential communications between 
Benckendorff and Sazonov, then Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. I can only say that these letters reveal 
the fact that in May of that year such a Convention was 
being actively negotiated and promoted by Sir Edward 
Grey, that Benckendorff attributes to him the advice 
to adopt the least conspicuous means of alarming the 
pane (e.g., that the details should be arranged with the 

ussian Naval Attaché here and not through a special 
mission of Russian naval officers from St. Petersburg), 
and that when the Berlin disclaimer was made, Lichnowsky, 





a 


the German Ambassador, was assured that the negotiations 
were not directed against Germany, when in point of fact, 
in Benckendorff’s account of them, they were di 
in mass and in detail, to nothing else whatever. This jg 
the salient of the story. But there are many accompazi- 
ments of a profound interest. 

* * * 

The crux of the German situation is, I imagine, this. 
The Monarchist-Nationalists, with a partial and doubtfy 
backing from Bavaria, which dislikes and distrusts Luden. 
dorff, its real commander, are accumulating a force on the 
borders of Thuringia foranattack on Berlin. It hasattracted 
a great many ofthe higher officers of the war, but is probably 
not numerous, or particularly well equipped. Von Seckt, 
the Commander of the Reichswehr, who was Mackensen’s 
Chief of Staff in the Balkan campaign, is not only a soldier 
of great ability, but is also an honest man, faithful to the 
Reich. Equal confidence does not attach to his troops, 
which have already shown leanings to the Monarchists, 
Their strength, however, lies in the political situation, 
The tactic is a simple one. They propose to leave the feed- 
ing of the Ruhr and the Rhineland to France, concentrating 
on the provision of food for the rest of Germany, and 
trusting for success to their power to persuade the farmers 
to keep the towns supplied. In a word, they profess to 
guarantee food, and therefore order. As it is clear that 
success will bring the French into unoccupied Germany, 
and complete Poincaré’s strategy of the complete dis. 
memberment of Germany (the last touches to which are 
being added in Paris), they may not succeed. But it 
will be a near thing. 

* * * 

What an admirable Carlyle is disclosed in the latest 
volume of his letters to Mill, Sterling and Browning (1832- 
1856) (T. Fisher Unwin)! Not in the least the Froudian 
Carlyle, but rather an affectionate, compliant, delicate, 
considerate and intellectually humble one. For Mill, 
at least in the earlier years of the relationship, he shows 
almost a lover’s regard. “ Love me always,” “ Vale, 
et me ama,” “ Vale, mei memor,” are the tender sub- 
scriptions to some of the letters. There is barely a trace 
of the thunderous Carlylean temper. He is tolerant even 
of Utilitarianism ; and it is not a little affecting to see 
the strain of ancient, Bible-loving piety which mingles 
with his deeper confidences to Mill. Some further light 
is thrown on the tragic episode of the burning of the first 
part of the French Revolution by Mill’s housemaid; it 
shows what a hero Carlyle was. Instantly he started to 
rebuild his lost Argo. “To it agam. Andar con Dios!” 
he writes the day after. The editor of the Letters mentions 
(to dismiss) the monstrous suggestion of an intentional 
burning by Mill; but barely hints that Carlyle may have 
suspected Mrs. Taylor. Is there a hint of such a chimera? 
Mill appears to have offered £200 as compensation for 
the lost time; Carlyle to have taken £100. 

* * * 

I advise attention to an article in to-day’s Times from 
its Berlin Correspondent, suggesting that some serious 
and representative Germans within the Rhineland, func 
tionaries and leading citizens, might be driven by the 
intolerable misery that the French occupation designedly 
inflicts, to resort to some form of a Rhineland State. 
Indeed, if the French had behaved like gentlemen in the 
earlier period of the occupation, and confined themselves 
to their first tactic of a crusade against the Prussian officials, 
the latent passion for Rhenish autonomy might soon 
have found a constitutional outlet. As they preferred the 
part of the bully, this opportunity passed away. But 
lately I found in Germany more than one influential critic 
of the Weimar Constitution, who thought that the central 
bond had been drawn much too tight, and that a looser form 
of Federalism, with the President detached from Prussia, 
and given a more distinctly German character, was bound 
to come. The difficulty is that the moment the idea of 8 
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Rhineland State emerges, French greed is sure to try to 
make a vassal of it. 


* * * 


A friend of mine was speaking the other day to a German 
writer, who, not long ago, was one of the most powerful 
of European editors. One of his sons came into the room. 
“Have you got it?” asked the father. ‘“ There was not 
one to be had,” was the reply. Meaning not one loaf 
of bread. WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


THE FRENCH BAN ON THE PRECEDENCE 
OF ENGLISH IN RHINELAND SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—In view of the present intensified propaganda—with 
the active sympathy of the French—for the separation of the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr from the Reich, and their re-organisation 
in the form of an “ independent” republic under French and 
Belgian protection, a move made by the French in the domain 
of education has a special significance. 

At a congress of German educationists it had been resolved 
that, in view of the altered political and economic situation of 
Germany, it was desirable that English should be given the first 
place in the modern language curriculum of the schools. Effect 
was to be given to this resolution by executive orders of the 
education authorities of the various German States. In due 
course, accordingly, the Prussian Ministry of Education issued 
an order substituting English for French as the predominant 
modern language in Prussian schools. As the Rhine Provinces 
occupied under the Rhineland Agreement are part of Prussia, 
the order applied automatically to these Provinces, and was 
about to be enforced, when the French stepped in, and in the 
territory under their immediate control prohibited its application, 
under threat of the infliction of penalties on headmasters ventur- 
ing to ignore the prohibition. 

This step on the part of the French is the more irregular, in 
that by the Rhineland Agreement itself (appended to the Treaty 
of Versailles), which alone empowers the Allies to issue orders 
to German authorities, the German sovereignty is explicitly 
safeguarded, and it is laid down that only when it is necessary to 
secure the “‘ maintenance safety and requirements of the Allied 
and Associated forces’ may the normal operation of German 
law be suspended by the Allied authorities. 

By no stretch of the imagination can precedence of English 
over French in the schools be construed as a menace to the 
maintenance, safety and requirements of the Allied forces. 
The grounds for the measure must therefore be sought elsewhere, 
and will be found without difficulty by any student of Rhineland 
affairs in the French wish by all possible means to bring the 
population under the sway, not only of French arms, but also of 
French ideas.— Yours, etc., K. E. MARKEL. 

20 Queen’s Gate Terrace, S.W. 

November 6th. 


THE BREAK-UP OF GERMANY 


To the Editor of Tut New SraTesMan. 


Sin,—I hold no brief for France or Germany, and I should 
be inclined to accept much of what appears in your columns 
about France hindering payment of reparations but for the 
everlasting lament about the break-up of the Reich. The 
German Empire is a mushroom growth unwillingly tolerated 
even twenty-five years ago by many Saxons, Thuringians and 
Bavarians. It was a device for subjecting the German tribes, 
always happier as self-sufficient units, to Prussian domination. 
It would not be strange if the Germans, having suffered the 
appalling consequences of Prussian stupidity in the crucial 
decisions of 1912, 1914 and 1917, were sick to death of the 
Reich and all its works. 

I am also sure that British support would be available for 
> new federation of German states under (say) a Bavarian 
egemony, though not for what is called the Reich. Perhaps 
the best stroke of fortune that could occur for the Germans 
se be an earthquake in Berlin on the Japanese scale. 
erhaps the only person who would sincerely regret such an 
event would be M. Poincaré. In any case it would be 
interesting to read a dispassionate criticism of French policy 


by some person who is not obsessed by a desire to restore an 

institution which has inflicted more lasting damage on Europe 

than any other institution known to history.—Yours, etc., 
October 29th. E. S. P. Haynes. 


[If the Germans were “ sick to death of the Reich,”’ we certainly 
should offer no opposition to its break-up, nor indeed could any 
such opposition be of the slightest avail. All the evidence goes 
to show, however, that an overwhelming majority of the people 
in every part of Germany ardently desire to maintain, and are 
indeed determined to maintain, their national unity. It is the 
attempt of the French to over-ride this determination by force 
that arouses protest in this country.—Eb. N.S.] 


STABILISING STAGNATION 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—That a reduction of the Bank Rate to 2 per cent. would 
be followed by a revival of trade, as you suggest, is beyond 
doubt ; but it is much less certain that the revival would be 
prompt and immediate. The Bank Rate was reduced to 
2 per cent. in February, 1904, and remained at that figure 
throughout the rest of the year and also throughout 1905. Yet 
prices did not begin to rise until 1906, and the intermediate 
period was one of trade slackness. This was because of the 
pessimism of business men as to the future trend of prices, the 
result of trade depression in America and Australia and doubt 
as to the policy the Bank of England might adopt in consequence. 
If the Government content themselves with merely abandoning 
the policy of deflation, extending the maximum limit of the 
fiduciary note issue, and effecting a reduction of the Bank Rate, 
it is probable that business men will adopt a “ wait and see” 
attitude. Each will be waiting for a trade revival before he 
begins to buy freely, and precisely because all are waiting the 
revival will hang fire. 

It is for this reason that the Government should take the 
initiative and themselves bring about a revival by a policy of 
active inflation, to be followed by stabilisation when the un- 
employed have been practically all absorbed. It should be 
borne in mind that every trade boom in the past has resulted 
from a policy of inflation, and that inflation has never yet failed 
to produce such a result. The recent experience of the United 
States has been merely a repetition of our own experience 
immediately after the War. A policy of inflation then was so 
effective that the millions of men demobilised were absorbed 
almost as fast as they were discharged, so that by April, 1920, 
only 0.9 per cent. of trade unionists were unemployed. What 
has been done before can be done again, and it would be inter- 
esting to know what were the disadvantages we suffered then 
from a higher price level which can be set against the advantages 
of booming trade, all our workers employed at good wages, and 
abounding revenues available for social reforms and the payment 
of debt. Higher prices were accompanied by higher wages 
and greater purchasing power all round, and it was not until a 
contraction of credit brought about a reduction of the price 
level that we began to hear complaints about inability to meet 
foreign competition. 

Sauerbeck’s Chart shows that there has never been a trade 
slump in this country which was not initiated by a contractio” 
of credit, and it is doubtful if an instance could be found in the 
history of the world, except where due to causes obviously non- 
commercial, as, for example, the commercial disorganisation 
necessarily resulting in Japan from the earthquake or in Germany 
now from political troubles. The simplest way to remove effects 
is to remove the causes, and when we adopt that sensible course 
in regard to trade slumps and abolish the contractions of credit 
which cause them they need trouble us no more,—Yours, etc., 

CuHarRLes EpwarpD PELL. 

21 Westbourne Avenue, Acton, W. 3. 

November 5th. 


THE ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—At least one section of your correspondents may derive 
some consolation from the circumstance that, according to 
Whitaker, although the O.B.E. takes precedence of the D.S.O., 
it is itself preceded by the Masters in Lunacy.— Yours, etc., 

Cyrit THORNE. 

40 Kidbrooke Park Road, 

Blackheath, S.E. 3. 
Novy. 7th, 
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Miscellany 
TOLEDO 


r I SHE first impression of all is good—that of crossing 
on the back of a high Gothic arch spanning a deep 
and rocky ravine and then of climbing precipitous 

walls by big zig-zags; then comes some disillusionment, a 

sense of muddle and desultoriness. The main place, the 

Zocodover, is not pulled together; nowhere does any 

satisfactory piece of architecture dominate. The one 

dominating thing is the Alcazar, and that is nearly as dull 
as a modern barrack. The Cathedral is big, but it is hidden 
in a hole, in a labyrinth of small streets. Toledo refuses 
to present itself. El Greco no doubt did manage more 
than once to present it with tragic intensity, but only by 
transplanting buildings and changing proportions. And 
how many insignificant modern buildings have shoved their 
facades out and covered them with gimcrack glazed bal- 
conies framed in flimsy woodwork since his day? It takes 
two or three days before one begins to neglect the insig- 
nificant and to see the original town underneath, and from 
then on the flavour gets stronger and stronger, and one 
leaves with a memory not unlike Greco’s nightmare vision. 

The Cathedral produces an effect of height and gloom 
without space: it is essentially rather ordinary French 
Gothic with everything a century later than it would be in 
France. The stained glass is fifteenth century, but manages 
to keep something of the quality of the thirteenth-century 
French. It is a church, French Gothic in general structure, 
but then it is filled with that unimaginable wealth of bric-a- 
brac of all ages which a Spanish church collects as the caddis 
worm does pebbles. All the screens of all the chapels are 
wrought and twisted and gilt ; the choir stalls are carved with 
innumerable figures at once Michaelangelesque and minute. 
For Berruguete could combine the extravagance of gesture 
of a Michaelangelesque figure with the elaboration of that 
good lady who carved Crucifixions out of peach stones. The 
ceilings of the Sacristy and adjoining rooms are more 
artesonadoed and more richly gilt than anywhere. So vast 
is the display that one can see no one thing, and the real 
coup is brought off by that wily Bishop of the seventeenth 
century who had himself buried in the floor under a huge 
plain slab with nothing but this in plain Roman capitals: 
“Hic Jacet Pulvis Cinis et Preterea Nihil.” In such 
a junk shop—though, of course, the junk is all splendid 
of its kind—that Bishop becomes the one visible and 
memorable figure. He gained the reward of his modesty, 
and the name of Archbishop Portocarrero is the one name 
that one carries away. 

But in the Sacristy El Greco also holds out a definite 
memorable image. His “Casting of Lots for Christ’s 
Garment ” stands alone at the end of the huge Sacristy, 
framed in a very simple classic marble fronton. This is of 
such unusually fine proportion and such purity of design, 
so near in fact to the best Italian style and so exactly 
suited to the picture, that one would guess that El Greco 
was himself responsible for it, even if it were not signed by 
the little high relief group at the base, which is clearly El 
Greco’s own work. 

The picture itself is superb. It has not quite the intimate 
charm of the Conde Orgaz; it is more demonstrative and 
more in the convention. But it is, perhaps, the most 
perfect work he ever did: the most legible in design, the 
most exquisitely balanced in the oppositions of its strong 
local colours. 

It is said that at Toledo more than anywhere else the 
whole parti-coloured map of Spanish history unrolls itself 
to the eye; that Visigoth, Moor and Christian have each 
left their traces on the walls of this congested mass of 
building. And if one accepts current attributions this is 
true enough. From the northward terrace, near the 
Zocodover, the eye surveys a large suburb enclosed by 
great walls set here and there with handsome towers. These 





are the walls of Wamba; for the Visigothic King is sup. 
posed to have enclosed this low-lying suburb within the 
protection of his new wall well before the Moorish menace 
emerged. And their appearance satisfied well enough my 
preconceptions of what the Visigoth might have done, 4 
general similarity to such Byzantine work as one sees at 
Ravenna, a fine logical simplicity of design and clean 
accomplished masonry, it agreed with what I had hoped of 
the Visigoths. The Crown of Receswinth in the Cluny 
Museum is so incomparable a piece of jewellery as to 
suggest that among all the barbarian tribes that overspread 
Europe the Visigoths might have had some special esthetic 
sensibility. And any other little indications I had 
picked up had all confirmed this belief; but when later 
on I made the acquaintance of a learned French archzolo- 
gist he undermined all the groundwork of my generalisa- 
tions. He had studied the evidence for all such attriby. 
tions with very discouraging results. He deprecated any 
attempt to date things in Spain on stylistic grounds, having 
found that as like as not one would be a century or two out. 

So Wamba’s walls, fair and strong as they are, will 
hardly support my historical romancing, and even the 
wonderful little church of Cristo de la Luz, where one seems 
more than anywhere else to touch that mysterious pre- 
Moorish Spain, is not, it appears, to be trusted without 
reserve. It is none the less one of the most strangely 
beautiful things in Toledo, with its minute nave supported 
on short, rough, monolithic pillars and all open to the air, 
for there are no walls on one side; its fine semicircular 
arches and its painted and arcaded apse. Certainly it is 
largely Moorish work as it stands, and the Moors may have 
built it altogether, using only the curiously carved capitals 
from a previous Visigothic chapel. It is hard to tell, for 
after all Moorish and Christian art only sorted themselves 
out gradually from the common Byzantine tradition which 
underlay them. As it is, the Cristo de la Luz reminded 
me more than anything else of the little church of St. 
Germigny des Prés, near Orleans, built at the beginning of 
the ninth century, which is so strangely Mosque-like and, 
as one would say, oriental were it not so certainly of 
Christian origin. 

Even the horseshoe arch is no peculiarly Moorish inven- 
tion, as is shown by the one quite certain piece of Visigothic 
work in Toledo. This is the small stone window-frame 
which has been removed to the Archzological Museum at 
Madrid. It has a column in the centre and two horseshoe 
arches cut out of the stone tympanum on either side. This 
at least is certainly Visigothic, having an inscription and 
date of the seventh century. So that the horseshoe arch 
existed in Spain already before the Moors came. That it is 
especially associated with Mahomedan architecture is doubt- 
less due to the freer use made of it in that style than in any 
of the others which had a common origin. In Toledo itself 
is one of the finest examples of Moorish architecture, though 
it is only a single gateway in the town wall. It has the 
peculiar charm of early Mahomedan art, a blunt massiveness 
of construction, a certain ingenuity and play of fancy over 
and above the mere engineering necessities, together with 
that subtle sense of the contrast of surfaces which the 
peoples who embraced Mahomedanism had to a higher 
degree than any others. That their art fell later on to even 
lower depths than the tawdriest Gothic nigglings was due 
to their sensualism aboyt surface quality turning in the 
end to a kind of gluttony for mere richness and complexity. 

By some good fortune even the later Mudejar work at 
Toledo is saved from this debauchery. No one knows the 
dates of Sta. Maria la Blanca and the Transito, the two chief 
monuments in this style; but they are both probably late 
and subsequent to the Christian reconquest—for the Arab 
tradition persisted for long after that. Sta. Maria ls 
Blanca may have been constructed from the first as & 
Christian church by Mudejar craftsmen, but its unbroken 
rectangularity of plan takes it back to pre-Gothic, even pre 
Romanesque traditions, to something like the Basilica, Its 
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low and numerous pillars crowned by very rich Mudejar 
capitals and perfectly plain Moorish arches support the 
sheer white precipice of its high and narrow nave, and 
produce a strangely novel and exciting impression of height. 
This is increased by the darkness and mystery of the almost 
black wooden ceiling. A similar effect is produced in the 
still narrower aisles, where, too, the only escape is upwards 
and again into unlimited darkness. Owing to the closeness 
and sheerness of the lateral walls and the untouched bare 
whiteness of their surface, the eye is always forced upwards 
into that mysterious blackness overhead. It is a strangely 
moving, almost disquieting, interior. 

Very different is the effect of the Transito, which was 
built as a Jewish Synagogue, but enjoyed by its builders 
only for the short period during which the Christian con- 
querors felt themselves unable to break their solemn 
pledges of tolerance and return to their normal habits of 
intolerance and persecution. For the story of the Jews 
and Mahomedans under Castillian rule is one at which even 
the Christian Church might blush. 

Here is a plain Puritan simplicity of design, such as would 
suit a Quakers’ meeting-house, for it is nothing but one 
well-lighted, long, high, rectangular room. But so beauti- 
fully proportioned are the three dimensions that it is a 
delight to find oneself within it. Its height surprises but 
does not overwhelm one; there is no sense of lateral im- 
prisonment, and all is without mystery—a full blaze of 
light on the white walls. And in the treatment of these 
Moorish taste has made a masterpiece out of the simplest 
possible materials. They rise sheer, plain and blank, till 
some six feet from the top one comes to a sumptuously 
decorated frieze of rich geometrical and floral intreccias 
on which a large text in Hebrew letters stands out in 
high, flat relief. The only window, if I remember right, is 
at one end; in any case neither lateral wall was broken into 
throughout its whole vast surface. It is wonderful how 
distinct and unforgettable a mood can be impressed on the 
imagination by the harmonious relation of such a few 
elements of spatial design and surface treatment. But on 
this all too vague background of Visigothic, Moorish and 
Medieval-Christian civilisation the figure that stands out 
clearest for us is that of El Greco. One tries to imagine 
what life was like for him and his small circle of distin- 
guished and learned philanthropic gentlemen in the crooked 
and narrow lanes of Toledo. It seems difficult to suppose 
that the necessary space could ever be found for such 
leisured intercourse. But now and then one gets a hint of 
what may lie hidden behind the high forbidding walls, 
where an accidentally open door reveals a beautiful little 
open-air patio with well-kept plants in pots round a fountain 
and a door that might lead into an interior as prosperous- 
looking and refined as the little courtyard. We may judge 
what Greco’s friends would like to have constructed by 
way of a town house, had not the exiguous proportions of 
Toledo denied it, by the great hospital which Taavera, his 
patron, built just outside the town. This is so spacious and 
well planned, so clean and exact in every particular down to 
the lovely painted cupboards for the more precious drugs 
in the dispensary, that even to-day it appears to be an almost 
ideal hospital. El Greco must have frequented the new 
institution. It was for it that he painted his great pano- 
rama of Toledo, and many of his views of the town are taken 
from this neighbourhood. 

Whether the charming house at the opposite side of the 
town, which is now admirably fitted up as a Greco museum, 
was indeed his own house seems doubtful, but it too suggests 
& highly civilised and cultured way of life, though it is 
anything but ostentatious. Here are collected some of his 
finest portraits, including the bleak, but intelligent features 
of Taavera himself. 

Near by is S. Tome, with the most admired of all Greco’s 
works, “The Burial of the Conde Orgaz.” It is framed 
into the wall of a chapel, which has been white-washed up 
to the edge of the picture, an unfortunate arrangement for 


a picture with so many dark tones and so strong an effect 
of illumination. It stands alone no doubt in Greco’s @uvre. 
He certainly never painted better. Nowhere else does he 
keep such a grip on his peculiarly agitated and vibrant 
sensibility. The group of figures surrounding the corpse of 
Orgaz is realised throughout with an unfailing precision and 
sharpness. Nowhere in this does he get off, as he not 
unfrequently did in his later work, with a sweeping gesture, 
which indicates the possibility of a form rather than its full 
realisation. The rhythm is here so much more restrained, 
so subtly felt as interlinking all these almost realistic 
shapes, that he is forced to give us every minutest detail of 
ruff and collar and embroidered vestment. And no one 
ever had a more minute finish than El Greco when pushed 
to it; nor is there anything in his art which so clearly 
expresses his peculiar quality—that exquisitely tremulous 
and yet powerful touch which can model the turn of an 
eyelash with the same freedom as the sweep of an arm and 
can express the minutest contours without ever freezing them 
into a lifeless definition. It is more for his texture that I 
admire E] Greco than for his general construction. I find 
that sometimes the gallop of his rhythm runs away with the 
sense, and he never had a very clear feeling for spatial 
architecture. But here in the group of the Conde Orgaz 
none of those things are felt; the detail is miraculous and 
exhilarating, and yet it never checks the apprehension of the 
larger relations. Only in the heavenly vision above I feel 
the absence of any very clearly planned design. It neither 
supports, nor corresponds to, the rhythmic and spatial 
design of the group below. It would, of course, be vain to 
look in El Greco for any such final solution of a pattern of 
this kind as Raphael found in the Transfiguration, but none 
the less I feel that the Conde Orgaz counts almost entirely 
by the lower half of the picture. Rocer Fry. 


AT A CITY WAR-MEMORIAL 
(THE FALLEN SPEAK.) 
E are your Offering. Tarry awhile; discern 
us— 
This forfeiture demanded of yourselves, 
The ultimate penalty for the World's dark greed, 
But given full bravely—often gloriously, 
As the saints gave, and as the knights of old. 


And ’twas for Honour—such our sacrifice. 

Know it by that white Cross which points to Heaven ; 
Take comfort if your hearts have shared it with us, 
Take comfort if your souls have known oppression. 
Rise, and be lightened, if you kneel bereaved. 


But listen further, listen to strong whisper ! 
Some have forgotten; there is tempest for them, 
And the dull ache which drags the soul from Heaven. 


For now we would some terrible words unravel,— 
Whips’ thongs to scourge you. Some of you despoil us. 
Hush! for we will not reveal you—O ye defilers ! 


Praise for your gifts—the blossoms, this white column, 
The smooth green lawn, and curving gravelled path, 
The sable lettering on the hard hewn slabs— 

Many times thanks, though little enough return : 

All gifts are easy which exact no pain. 


We will speak plainer. We require your gifts ; 
But leave behind your egoist wilfulness ; 

Come with clean hands and sacrificial hearts, 
Come with pure aims in your revering brows, 
Confirm the bloodshed ; then we shall rejoice. 
Then will your souls breathe incense unto Heaven, 
And waters of Life seem your up-welling tears. 
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But listen further, listen to strong whisper ! 

We did not die to put the world in chains. 

We are eternal now—we have discovered 

More intimate truths than animate dust may learn of; 
Though our starved fingers signal to the brave, 

And shadowy arms encircle their mailed souls, 

And phantom lips imprison the quick ear 

And lend strange speeches to each valorous tongue, 
Till some are crucified on their own words. 

(Yet who will halt and listen to their groans ?) 


But hear us further; we will speak more plainly. 

We did not die that learning should be slighted, 

Our children robbed, and thought be exorcised, 

Nor that a statesman’s lies should buttress Heaven 
While rich men float a kingdom in their cups 

And leave the broken soldier on the streets. 

Oh, suffering ones, take heart! So was Christ spurned. 


We did not die that lean men might grow fat, 
Accumulate wealth, and forge enduring chains, 
Set this class against that, and feed cabals, 
While Profligacy soils the Sacrifice 

And Valour and strong Beauty are despised. 


We did not die that knaves and scribes might reign, 
Your Pharisees stick knives in famished throats, 
While comfortable aspirations cramp Love’s wings, 
And Diffidence belches Darkness from her loins. 


No, ’twas not that the Moon might have dominion, 
The Sun be veiled, Heaven’s stars be quenched in shame, 
And Mammon’s palaces oppress our bones. 


And why we died, we here refrain to utter. 

You know. You know. By the Sorrows of God you 
know. 

Men do not sink in Agony and hot flame 

And then forget their terrible martyrdom 

When there is no repentance and no change. 

And who will rest until the world is clean ? 

Oh, listen ere the stars of Heaven wax dim! 

There was much Wrong, and is great Pain. Take heed. 

HERBERT E. PALMER. 


Drama 


THE NEW TWELFTH NIGHT 


that one would expect it to be a success every- 
where. Malvolio, Sir Toby, Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek—the parts are so full of meat that from reading 
the play it seems obvious that they would cast and act 
themselves almost automatically. Viola, it is true, presents 
a problem, and both Maria and Orsino in their opposite 
ways may easily become boring. But the fooling comes 
first and the fooling is of the very best, and essentially 
theatrical rather than literary. Yet all performances of 
Twelfth Night are not delightful, nor is the fooling actually 
always very funny. Perhaps the reason may lie in the 
temptation some people seem to feel to play every 
Elizabethan play slowly. Perhaps it is that other tempta- 
tion of so many actors to build up an elaborate character 
study rather than trust to the words. Certainly Sir 
Andrew can become intolerable and even Sir Toby a bore. 
Mr. Donald Calthrop was nevertheless probably wise to 
choose it as his first Shakespearean production at the 
Kingsway Theatre. Everyone who regrets the fact that 
Shakespeare in the West End is becoming more and more 
difficult to see is hoping for his success, and Twelfth Night, 
though perhaps the best known to London playgoers, is 
of all Shakespeare’s plays the most likely to give it to him. 


7 mean NIGHT is full of such excellent fooling 





He has produced it very well. The scenery is of the 
simplest and the dresses are thoroughly pleasant withoy 
being made too much of. The whole (or almost the whole) 
of the text is given. The parts for the most part are wejj 
cast. And, best of all, the action is never dragged. (Qn. 
of the successes of the production is the difficult part of 
Viola. It is true that Miss Dorothy Cheston does ng 
look very like a boy, but she does succeed in acting like 
one. Her shyness is boyish rather than maidenly ; her 
sudden accesses of frankness and her stumbling at mistakes 
are convincing. She does not seem to wish the audiencg 
to admire her as a pretty girl in masquerade. She looks 
as if she were really trying hard to convince Olivia and 
Orsino and the others of her masculinity and not cari 
twopence what we in the audience were thinking about 
her. The result of this was to bring out, as one seldom 
sees it on the stage, the extreme beauty of her pleading 
with Olivia to love Orsino. It was for once an enti 
serious and moving scene, and gave a quality to the whole 
play that is of the utmost importance. 

The Malvolio of Mr. Balliol Holloway was not so suc. 
cessful. He is too dignified a figure naturally to make his 
assumption of dignified airs quite comic enough. One 
cannot imagine him really being taken in by Maria's 
fooling or ever stooping to the folly of cross gartering. 
So grave a man as he is naturally, and with so grave a 
voice, would not have raised the desire to score off him 
that Malvolio did. Something more insignificant and 
addlepated is wanted for Sir Toby to see through, 
Mr. Holloway, one feels, would never have been found 
out at all; such gravity as that imposes on all of us, 

But if that was a fault there was much in the production 
to give one pleasure. Sir Andrew and Sir Toby wer 
extremely funny. Sir Toby especially was excellent. He 
took considerable liberties and was as ripe and broad as 
a man could be. No Sir Toby indeed can ever have been 
more drunk than he was, nor can any man ever have 
enjoyed the glories of drunkenness better. He revelled 
in it. Yet he did not botch his lines nor think that a 
hiccough was more amusing than a joke by Shakespeare. 
Mr. Frank Cellier, who played the part, is obviously a 
first-rate actor. 

But the best part of all these comic scenes was their 
production as a whole. They were played and spoken 
fast with one laugh following another until the pit and 
even some of the stalls were rolling in their seats. No 
one man seemed to be occupying the centre of the stage. 
No one seemed to be “ character acting.” They just 
acted each funny dialogue as it is written for them to 
act it, playing into one another’s hands in a way that 
was delightful. Indeed, the only funny scene which was 
in any way a failure seemed to me to be where they at 
overhearing Malvolio’s discovery of the letter. Here the 
movement in hiding was overdone, or so it seemed to me, 
but even here it must be owned that the audience enjoyed 
themselves enormously. And that really is a test. If a 
audience is laughing like that at Shakespeare’s com 
scenes, and not trying to look pleased, as if they were s 
some exhibition of pictures which they knew they could 
not understand and dared not confess it, there must be 
some real merits in the production. People will cry * 
be worked up to a fantastic pitch of excitement by almost 
anything. They will usually only laugh at what is funny. 

Mr. Calthrop has started his season well. It is cleat 
that he means to give us Shakespeare and not a series of 
experiments in lighting, or dressing or scene painting. 
The words, if occasionally spoken too fast, are spoken 1 
be heard. The balance and finish of the acting 1s well 
thought out. There are no stars. Soon, it is to be ho 
he will give us one of the great tragedies. Then we © 
judge of his all round capabilities. For the present ¥° 
have much to be glad of in that he does not drag 
his scenes, while his company’s temptation to gab 
is a fault on the right side. RatpH Wricst. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T= CLARENDON PRESS edition of Jane Austen’s 
novels in five volumes, £5 5s. the set, is indeed 
impressive. The text is based on collation 
by Mr. R. W. Chapman, evidently extremely thorough, 
of the early editions, who also provides numerous notes, 
indexes and appendixes on various topics which are germane 
to the text, and illustrations from contemporary sources. 
I prefer myself to read Jane Austen in small volumes, 
but these large ones, delightfully printed, paged and bound, 
are most alluring. Dent’s little light-green edition, for 
instance, was almost perfect in my eyes, though I have often 
wished its illustrations away. The only illustrations 
appropriate to Jane Austen are the kind Mr. Chapman 
supplies; fashion plates and contemporary prints of real places 
mentioned in the novels. These remind us of the age, 

They help the imagination to visualise the setting of the 
stories without tying it down to particulars. But we do 
not want any artist’s conception of, say, Elizabeth Bennett 
to come between us and our own conception of her, however 
vague that may be. We know she was pretty, that the 
lightness and brightness of her mind spoke in her features ; 
that is enough. We do not want that sweet vivacity which 
tempered the alarming promptness of her replies, associated 
with any particular face, and one perhaps not so pleasing to 
us as to the artist. It has happened to me in other circum- 
stances, but for much the same reason, to regret the 
invention of photography. The possession of a photo- 
graph has often weakened my power of calling up an 
image of the dead, for when I have tried, instead, the 
familiar photograph has instantly presented itself to my 
imagination; the visible definiteness of the portrait has 
driven off the vaguer but far more personal ghost which 
would otherwise have answered my call. I would 
recommend separated lovers, though it is impossible 
to resist an exchange of photographs, to consult them 
seldom, and on no account to put them up where they 
may constantly catch an eye preoccupied with other 
thoughts. 

* * * 

Illustrations to good novels are a mistake; genuine 
appreciators of the art of creating living people in books 
abominate them. If the pictures fall in vitality beneath 
the conception which the reader derives from the 
book they are a bore; if they equal it in vividness, then 
ten to one they obscure the impression made by the 
author’s description. Only fantastic books like Gulliver, 
or rollicking books like Pickwick, should be illustrated, 
or books of adventure in which character is subordinate, 
or fairy tales in which there is room for the embroidery 
of fancy. It may be due to early associations, but the 
illustrations of Dickens’ novels are the only ones of which 
Tam really fond. They are unforgettable. The collabora- 
tion of Dickens and H. K. Browne (Phiz) seems sometimes 
as perfect as that of Gilbert and Sullivan; yet I wonder 
how many of Dickens’ fine strokes of portraiture I have 
missed, owing to pictures of Mr. Dick or Micawber super- 
seding his own descriptions in my memory. 

* * * 

But to return to this judiciously illustrated, or rather 
Graingerised, edition of Jane Austen. It would have 
amused her very much; I can imagine her opening her 
tyes at the amount of research and careful reasoning 
upon the results of research, which Mr. Chapman has gone 
through on meeting obstacles in the text so slight that 
It is surprising they should have arrested even the minutest 
enquirer. Our Jane no doubt was extremely difficult to 
flatter, and such an edition as this is the highest tribute 
imaginable to the immense pleasure and satisfaction her 
works have given the world; but though to this she would 


not have been insensible, she could not have refrained, 
I think, from asking herself sometimes if Mr. Chapman 
were really a sensible man. The appendixes on such 
subjects as “‘ Carriages and Travel ” in her days, on “* Modes 
of Address,” ‘“*On Manners,” etc., are excellent, and all 
that a reader could wish; but the researches into the 
chronology of the smallest events on every page of the 
novels appeals only to an elderly childishness. It is certain 
that Jane Austen used a calendar to regulate the progress of 
her stories, but to point out that she speaks of Easter in 
“* Mansfield Park” as being “ particularly late this year,” 
when actually Easter Day fell that year (1809) on April 2nd, 
or that the Quarterly Review, which was first published in 
1809, could not have been read at Sotherton in the summer 
of 1808, argues an undue literalness. 

* * * 


Jane Austen’s novels are among the few works of art 
which offer purchase to such extravagances of atten- 
tion; they are so minute, so coherent, and form in them- 
selves such a complete little world. It is impossible to 
imagine anyone taking similar delight in crawling like an 
insect, which shadows each comma and letter separately 
as it passes across the page, over, say, War and Peace, 
which is certainly the picture of a world equally real. 
Why? The answer is, I think, that her books, beside 
being works of art and of unrivalled reality, are also 
to her readers a refuge from present realities. It is possible 
to nestle down in them with cosy and complete forgetfulness 
of everything outside the covers of the book. This is 
one reason why she is so immensely beloved. While 
reading War and Peace, for instance, we are on the decks 
of the world, swept and drenched and tossed by emotions, 
which remind us of the forces at the mercy of which our 
own lives lie; but while reading Jane Austen we are in a 
cosy, brightly-lit cabin with everything that is friendly 
round us; thus those who love it are never tired of examin- 
ing its neat and sensible fittings. 

—— * * _ * 

The game of emendations is an amusing one to play, 
and as Jane Austen did not always see proofs her novels 
offer excellent opportunities for playing at it : 

They sat so much longer than usual in the dining parlour that 
she was sure they must be talking of her; and when tea at last 
brought them away, and she was to be seen by Edmund again, 
she felt dreadfully guilty. He came to her, sat down by her, 
took her hand, and pressed it kindly; and at that moment she 
thought that, but for the occupation and the scene which the tea 
things afforded, she must have betrayed her emotion in some 
unpardonable excess. (‘Mansfield Park,’’ Chapter III., Vol. III.) 


b 


Verrall’s suggestion of “screen” for scene which Mr. 
Chapman has proposed independently, will, I think, meet 
with acceptance. Not many pages further on a corrupt 
passage occurs which Henry Jackson emended in a most 
satisfactory manner. It runs: “ How evidently was there 
a gross want of feeling where his own pleasure was con- 
cerned. And, alas! how always known no principle to 
supply as a duty what the heart was deficient in.” The 
subject of this stricture is Mr. Crawford and the thought is 
Fanny’s. Dr. Jackson suggested the sentence should run : 
“ And, alas! now all was known, no principle, ete.” This 
emendation gains plausibility by all was and always being 
confused in the first edition of Mansfield Park in another 
passage, where the second edition reads all was busy for 
always busy. 
* * * 

One of the most interesting of the appendixes deals with 
Jane Austen’s English vocabulary and her use of words in 
senses slightly or widely different from their use to-day. 
She uses “* character,” for instance, in the sense of “ reputa- 
tion’; “* candid ” does not mean telling the truth without 
regard to consequences, but “free from malice; not 
desirous to find faults.”” The list is very long. It is a pity 


that Lady Susan and The Watsons are not included in this 
covetable edition. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Antic Hay. By Atpovs Huxtey. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
The Blind Bow-Boy. By Cart Van VecuTEN. Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. 


Told by an Idiot. By Rose Macautay. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Riceyman Steps. By ARNOLD BENNETT. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Aldous Huxley is an intensely clever young man. Such 
a description would in most cases, for reasons that it would 
be impolite to specify, signify extreme disapproval. It seems 
to me a superlative compliment. One cannot, alas, remain 
young very long, and a comparison of the first books of our 
most successful authors with their last ones reveals that clever- 
ness also is a flower that all too quickly fades. Our gratitude, 
then, to Mr. Huxley for gathering, while he may, his roses and 
making them up into such frequent and astonishing bouquets. 
They are hardly the flowers that made fragrant the gardens 
of our grandmothers, and there will be some to complain that 
they are positively malodorous; but modern science has 
brought into fashion strange sports, and Mr. Huxley’s decora- 
tions are nothing if not voguish. Ephemeral, too? Well, 
it is we for whom they are destined and not our possible 
posterity. It will be a sad Future if it cannot produce 
Mr. Huxleys of its own. 


Antic Hay is a full-length novel. It is even better than 
Limbo; that is to say, it is its author’s best book. Crome 
Yellow disappointed. Indeed, it seemed doubtful whether 
Mr. Huxley had not mistaken his vocation. For the gift most 
necessary, perhaps, of all for a novelist is the power to make 
human beings whose reality, on no matter how fantastic a 
plane of existence, one can believe in. And the Cromians 
lacked ichor ; only the constant wit of the ventriloquist could 
preserve the reader’s interest in such obvious mannikins. In 
Antic Hay this disability is more ingeniously concealed, but I 
doubt if Mr. Huxley has it in him to overcome it. He seems 
to doubt it himself, for he continues to borrow his characters 
from real life. It is a pity that he has recourse to this dangerous 
practice, but evidently he finds it a necessity. The only 
characters even in his new book which seem at all real are 
those that I recognise as portraits. These I can clothe with 
the flesh which I know them to possess, and I suspect that 
some of the characters whose reality escapes me would take 
on life if I had the honour to know their originals. But an 
author cannot rely on his readers to do this part of his work 
forhim. The other great weakness of Mr. Huxley as a novelist 
was one less easy to define. For a comic writer to lack serious- 
ness may not at first appear a matter of importance. No 
sensible person would now want Mr. Huxley to flagellate the 
vices: our conception of satire has changed. But a writer 
of fiction, no matter whether it be tragic or comic, does need 
to have some emotional relation to his characters ; and this 
was lacking. Mr. Huxley felt no affection or pity, or even 
contempt. He just did not care, and his indifference was 
naturally infectious. In Antic Hay the needful seriousness 
appears. Mr. Huxley is wittier than ever, and the most 
Ninetyish esthete could hardly accuse him of moralising; but 
his work has taken on a much deeper resonance. There is a 
scene at a coffee-stall where the characteristic personages of 
Mr. Huxley’s fancy are suddenly confronted with the material 
miseries of the poor. A few years ago he would himself have 
dismissed it as sentimental, and probably many of his admirers 
will still so dismiss it. Sentimental it certainly is, but not, I 
think, therefore to be dismissed. Such use of chiaroscuro 
marks an improvement in his art, particularly noticeable in 
the tragic history of Lypiatt, a very painful and pitiful study 
of that inferiority-complex to whose workings most of the 
silly things we all do are attributable. Still more interesting 
is the replacement of the old carelessness by a more active, 
a more ferocious, emotion. 

Novelists have a way of describing with admiration the 
wittiness of their heroes and heroines, and then omitting to 
give them anything witty to say. Mr. Huxley has a different 
method. He despises, he even detests his puppets, and fills 
his book with their conversation, which is quite admirable. 
This intense bitterness on the author’s part gives Antic Hay 
a character and a reality which its predecessors lacked. There 
have been few writers whose view of life at its best is so thickly 
mildewed as Mr. Huxley’s. He has had experience of every 
good thing that civilised society has to offer, and he has 
not a good word to say for it. The only things that excite 


his admiration are the two most abstract arts, music and 
(The odd thing is that his passion for Wren 


architecture. 


does not induce him to take more pains with the architectyur, 
of his book, which is unnecessarily formless.) Otherwise he 
can only interest himself in things that strike him &S repulsive 
enough to be amusing, often quite harmless things, but for 
some reason stimulants of his hatred. He is on the way to 
become the complete misanthrope : he revels in his own disgust, 
He has tried all the pleasures, enjoys none of them, and cannot 
bear that others should. His distaste for life resembles gt 
moments that of a Falsetto in face of a Casanova. This new 
intensity of emotion gives a new savour to the wit which js, 
after all, what we read Mr. Huxley for. But if, as I think, 
Antic Hay is more entertaining than any novel that has 
appeared this year in England, I also feel somehow that 
Mr. Huxley is capable of writing a book a lot more entertaining 
than Antic Hay. 

What Monsieur Paul Morand does in French, and Mr. Huxley 
in English, Mr. Carl Van Vechten does in the language of the 
Café de la Rotonde. A few months ago his Peter Whiffle was 
recommended here. There is little new to say about his last 
book, The Blind Bow-Boy; all his good qualities reappear, 
with an additional touch of Firbankery. He has, perhaps, more 
gusto than godt, but after a few hours with Mr. Huxley it is 
nice to meet someone so crude as to be able to enjoy himself, 
The book is a topical carnival of proper names, rather indis- 
criminately arranged, but very gay and pretty in general effect, 
To appreciate many of the jokes considerable knowledge of 
the byways of exotic literature is required. There are two 
dogs, for instance, called Dédé and Escol Vigor. . . . The 
Blind Bow-Boy needs to be read at once: by next year it will 
be incomprehensible. 

Miss Rose Macaulay entitles her new book Told by an Idiot, 
Surely no critic could go quite so far as that. The thought 
struck her, it appears, that the revolt of the younger genera- 
tion against the habits of its elders is not a phenomenon 
peculiar to the present day: indeed, that something similar 
took place during the reign of Queen Victoria (and not 
improbably at every other period of human history). And 
she has written a new novel to illustrate this idea, which she 
repeats on every tenth page so as to make it quite clear. The 
most gallant reader may be forgiven if after the twenty-third 
repetition he becomes a little exasperated. The book is full 
of the stupid things leader-writers, deans and similar responsible 
persons feel called upon to say, with appropriate interjections 
in brackets from Miss Macaulay. Never was there such 
remorseless flogging of dead horses, such fearless tilting at 
obsolete windmills. Like all ladies of fashion, Miss Macaulay 
has her béles noires, and if there is one thing she cannot abide 
it is a generalisation, especially if it should concern members 
of her own sex. What fun she would have annotating la 
Rochefoucauld ! The generalisation she is now concerned with 
is the idea that people to-day are different from what they were 
in the past. Indeed, it rouses her to hear talk about “ people” 
at all: these are, she keeps protesting, only individuals. 
Unluckily her impulse to contradict every generalisation made 
by others leads her into making new ones herself, and these 
are not in every case an improvement. It strikes one that 
Miss Macaulay must waste too much of her time upon people 
less clever than herself, quite uncritical, and in no way worthy 
of her company. She pays so much attention to their remarks, 
and, in putting them to ridicule, is not afraid to express the 
most whimsical ideas as if they were indisputable truths. 
Indeed, she flutters about in such a charming, inconsistent way 
that argument with her is hardly possible. At one moment 
it is all generalisations that provoke her, at another it is all 
differentiations. But a few of the innumerable little protests 
that the book arouses may perhaps be worth making. In 
the first place, all reasoning and all knowledge depend upon the 
general ideas which Miss Macaulay so much dislikes. In the 
second place, human nature, human habits and human feelings 
are continually changing. The eighteenth century, for instance, 
produced some very delightful and very feminine books, but 
it is doubtful if it could have produced anything remotely 
resembling Miss Macaulay’s novels. And again, although Miss 
Macaulay, by reason of her vertebrae and general construction 
is, alas, more like that horrid Neanderthal Man than she is like 
a swan or a butterfly, the differences between her and the various 
generations of her ancestors are fortunately at least as striking 
as the resemblances. Whether we are generalising 
differentiating, we take certain things for granted. These are 
commonplaces, and therefore will not, I am afraid, commend 
themselves as one would wish to Miss Macaulay, who takes 
nothing for granted except the stupidity of other people. Her 
mind, however, is as active as a robin, and there is no subject 
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HOW TO WRITE 


FRENCH LIKE A 


FRENCHMAN. 





Remarkable Tribute to New Pelman Method of Learning Languages. 





“ 7 CAN say without any hesitation whatever that I have 
derived wonderful benefit from the work I have done 
under your guidance.” 

This statement occurs in the course of a letter received 
by the Pelman Languages Institute from one who, havin 
taken the Pelman French Course and derived “ pads om 
benefit” from it, ts now learning German by the same 
method. 

“Tt is best,” continues the writer, “to rely upon the 
testimony of Frenchmen themselves in this matter, and I 
am sure that you will be pleased to hear that on very many 
occasions I have been complimented by them on the facility 
with which I express myself in their language without any 
apparent realisation that I am using a ‘foreign’ language 
at all. 


“Thinking ’’ in French. 

“During the past two years I have spent about two 
months in France at odd times, never more than about 
ten days at a time, and yet, as the result of your method of 
teaching, I find it so natural to think in French that when 
people address me in English I don’t notice it, and reply 
quite naturally in French just as though the question had 
been put to me in that language ! 


“Many Frenchmen have said that they 
find it difficult to believe that anybody could 
attain such a facility in carrying on a dis- 
cussion in French without a prolonged resi; 
dence in the country, which I certainly have 
never had. 


“T had, of course, a very fair general knowledge of the 
language before I started work with you, but I know that 
before I worked through your Course I certainly did not 
possess any facility at all in wsing the language. The 
se letter was a task, to be painfully worried through. 

ut now 


**T can write a letter in French with as little 
hesitation as I should write in English ; 


and not only with as little hesitation, but also with as much 
confidence that what I do write is correct, and is pretty 
much the same as a Frenchman would write in similar 
circumstances. 


Taken for a Frenchman. 


“ As evidence of this, I may mention that on more than 
one occasion, when we have been visited by one of our 
French business friends (the majority of whom have very 
little useful English), and I happen to have been absent, 
they have asked ‘whether our French correspondent could 
not act as interpreter,’ and when they have been informed 
that we do not employ a Frenchman to conduct our French 
correspondence they have replied :— 

‘ ‘ “7 surely you have! Who is it then who writes 
us?’ 
A pretty little tribute to the Pelman method, I think. 

“Personally, and I think that my point of view will 
be appreciated by those who know best, I do not think that 
any higher tribute could be paid to the Pelman method 
than to say that it takes away all the terrors of the Sub- 
junctive, and makes it flow out as easily and as naturally 
as the simplest sentence in the Indicative. No more agonising 
thought oe as to when it ought to be used. It just 
comes—without thinking—both in writing and in conver- 
sation. A thorough mastery of the lessons on the Sub- 
junctive—and they seem to me to be more in the nature of 
exercises in ‘ auto-suggestion ’ than lessons in the ordinary 


sense of the term—and the miracle is accomplished. After 
that, one is forced to use the Subjunctive in its proper place 
without any conscious effort of thought at all.” 

The foregoing letter gives some idea of the simplicity, 
ease, and natural character of the Pelman method of learning 
Languages. It is not too much to say that this method is 
revolutionising the teaching of Foreign Languages in this 
country. Thousands of people are learning 


FRENCH, SPANISH, OR GERMAN 


by the Pelman method who were never able to learn a 
Foreign Language by the ordinary old-fashioned methods. 
The Pelman method enables you to speak, read, and write 
French, Spanish, or German fluently and accurately without 
spending months studying grammar. There are no vocabu- 
laries to be memorised. There is no translation. You are 
taught French in the French language, German in the 
German language, and Spanish in the Spanish language. 
Yet the system of instruction (which is given through the 
post so that you can follow it in your own home) is so inter- 
coting. ingenious, and simple that even a child can under- 
stand it. 


This method enables you to read the leading 
German, French, and Spanish reviews, news- 
papers, books, and Government publications, 
and thus to keep in close and intimate touch 
with Continental opinion. 


Write for Free Book. 


The new Pelman method of learning French, German, 
and Spanish is explained in three little books (one for each 
language). You can obtain a copy of any one of these books 
gratis and post free by using the coupon below. 

Write to-day to 
the Pelman Lan- 
guages Institute, 
57, Bloomsbury 
Mansions, Hart 
Street, London, 
W.C. 1, asking for 

—— particulars of the 
French Course, the German Course, or the Spanish Course. 
A copy of the book, containing a full description of the 
particular Course about which you require information, 
will be sent you by return, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





APPLICATION FORM. 


To the PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
57 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart St., London, W.C. 1. 


Please send me gratis and post free a copy of 
*“ How to Learn FRENcH.” 
*“ How to Learn German.” 
* How to LEARN SpanisxH.” 


(cross out two of these) 


together with full particulars of the New Pelman Method of : 
Learning Languages. : 
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on which she is not ready to have her say, and she finds the 
novel a commodious vehicle for her comments. Her books 
are so brisk, so perky, so feminine, that she would captivate 
all hearts could she but make the taps of her fan a trifle less 
authoritative. Among the qualities that adorn the sex which 
Miss Macaulay will allow is the fairer (but not the weaker), 
bumptiousness has never figured. But one rises from Told by 
an Idiot as from a boudoir, reassured. The minds of women, 
after all, are not becoming like the minds of men. For no 
man could conceivably combine so much cleverness with so 
little logic, so much intelligence with so little intellect. 


By the side of these three revues, Riceyman Steps seems a 
very compact and solid affair. It is the most serious novel 
Mr. Bennett has written for a long while, well planned and 
carefully written, without the least surrender to popular taste. 
Caviare to the general, then, very probably ; but hardly that 
caviare frais which the gourmet likes best. Mr. Bennett is 
the Balzac de nos jours, and in no book has this ambition 
(surely conscious, for is he not a French scholar ?) been more 
clear than in his new novel. The miserly bookseller, the 
middle-aged and comfortably-off widow who is rash enough 
to marry him, the patient servant girl—they are all figures 
from La Comédie Humaine. (Particularly good, by the way, 
is the treatment of the girl’s feelings towards her mistress.) 
And then the passionate interest in things, the elaborate 
inventories, and the continual preoccupation with money— 
Mr. Bennett challenges comparison at every turn. If the 
result, in spite of all his skill and honesty, is rather dreary, 
it is, I think, not only because he lacks the terrific impetus of 
Balzac’s imagination, but because he lives eighty years later. 
The conditions of life in Clerkenwell which he so exactly 
describes are not essentially unlike some that Balzac wrote 
about. But the mind of the reader has changed, and so has 
that of the author. Careful realisation of possible human 
beings has ceased in itself to be interesting, and the qualities 
that still attract us to the Comédie Humaine are not those 
which contributed most to its original success. It may be 
agreeable to think of works of art as existing outside of time, 
but actually they must be considered in relation to a variable 
factor—the mind of the spectator or reader. Riceyman Steps 
leaves one with the highest opinion of Mr. Bennett’s literary 
character, and it successfully achieves its end, but it is old- 
fashioned. And the serious artist cannot afford to neglect 
fashion. (The word “ zeitgeist”” sounds more impressive, but 
it is not so pretty.) Balzac does not seem démodé because we 
appreciate his fidelity to his period. He expresses everything 
which is in his mind. Mr. Bennett does not. Many of our 
established novelists write dull books because they are dull 
people. Mr. Bennett is remarkably alert. Artists, again, are 
sometimes born out of date, and one can conceive of a con- 
temporary who should rival Balzac on his own ground because 
by some anomaly he felt like him. But Mr. Bennett is proud 
to be a modern, and is always quick to recognise new forms and 
new sensibilities. No one wants him to adopt a method foreign 
to him, but he is here most competently making something too 
old-fangled for satisfactory self-expression. Mr. Bennett's 
earlier books succeeded, as is the way of good writers’ first 
works, by reason of the freshness and energy behind them. 
The example of all his predecessors goes to show that having 
reached the age when his position is established, he must rely 
on qualities which at first he could afford to neglect. One of 
these is a greater delicacy of style, and another, more important, 
is a completer rendering of what is significant and, may I add, 
novel, in his experience of life. RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


A TAME OAT FROM EPICURUS’ 
GARDEN 


Poems of Charles Cotton. Edited by Joun BeresForp. Cobden 
Sanderson. 15s. 


Seedlings of the Garden of Epicurus have never greatly 
flourished in England. There is something in the climate too 
austere. We have bred a Milton but never a Horace, a Bacon 
but no Montaigne, a Hardy but no Heine, a Shaw but no 
Anatole France. Between Rasselas and Candide, children of the 
same age and the same pessimism, is fixed the same eternal 
guif; and though Weeping Philosophers and Stoics, Sceptics 
and Platonists throng the pages of English literature, how rare 
is that true blend of the life according to Epicurus with the 
philosophic laughter of Democritus his master! We once had 


i 


a “Democritus Junior”; but he wrote an Anatomy of Melap. 
choly. We are like the youth in Mr. Yeats: 


She bade me take life easy, as the leaves grow on the tree: 
But I being young and foolish, with her would not agree. 


And though we think ourselves the most humorous fellows ip 
the world, we keep our laughter mostly out of our Philosophy 
if we have one, taking seriously our pleasures, our poetry, and 
especially ourselves. So that Matthew Arnold was only being 
very English, pupil of Ste. Beuve as he was, when he made his 
famous demand for “high seriousness” and “criticism of life” 
as the essentials of great literature—a dogma in part truism, jp 
part untrue. 


Yet, things were not always thus. The mediaeval Englishman 
was not more reproached by the world for his notorious possession 
of a tail than for his equally notorious lack of gravity—just ag 
Chaucer himself was to be given a bad mark by Arnold for his 
want of the required “high seriousness.” But these happy days 
soon passed. There is little laughter in the sordid annals of the 
fifteenth century. The Elizabethans were too young, too 
breathless with the excitement of all the new worlds that unfolded 
before them, to be frivolous. Under the Commonwealth oy 
cold skies turned to black; the eighiteenth century was too 
aristocratic, preserving its dignity even through dullness, its 
etiquette despite its ennui ; and the nineteenth was too middle- 
class, sobered with all the life-is-real-life-is-earnestness of 
respectability which believes progress proved and itself the 
main proof. 

But there remains in our history one light-hearted interlude, 
when for a little while it became common for English writers, 
instead of velieving that the Heavens would fall if they shrugged 
their shoulders, to forget that life was “highly serious” and to 
devote their main criticism of it to the need of gathering its 
rosebuds. Herrick, Cowley, Butler, Hobbes, Pepys, Cotton, 
and the dramatists of their day are, no doubt, of a lower stature 
than “the giants before the flood,” and after it; but with all 
their individual differences they have this in common, that they 
represent a unique, untypical, but not unattractive mood in 
English literature. They were what they were, in part because, 
like the one first-rate English writer who shares at all their 
rotund Epicureanism, Chaucer, they had tasted what Lord 
Tennyson so pompously called ‘* poisonous honey brought from 
France,” in part because the Puritans had surfeited even 
English solemnity. They are never sublime nor passionate nor 
tragic; nor yet are they urbane and conventional and “con- 
noisseured out of their senses,” as the generations that followed 
came to be. Cotton and his fellows view life with no high 
enthusiasms, but yet with a considerable zest; they do not 
dream that earth is Heaven nor cry that it is Hell ; worldly-wise 
but not world-weary, frivolous but not foolish, middle-aged but 
vigorous, they have that humour which is middle-age’s chief 
compensation—wiser in their generation than many of our 
poetic children of light. They dwelt in the Garden of Epicurus; 
but it cannot be denied that they cultivated it. To the blind 
Samson in Bunhill Fields Cotton was doubtless but one more 
“son of Belial”; our modern Puritans like Mr. Shaw, who has 
trounced Dr. Johnson himself for “trifling with literary fools in 
taverns, when he should have been shaking England with the 
thunders of his spirit,” would doubtless agree. But we are not 
all Ram Dasses with fire in our belly to burn up the sins of the 
world. Self-indulgent, spendthrift, sensual, Mr. Charles Cotton 
of Beresford Hall was neither a saint, a hero, nor an economic 
man, but a kindly, pleasant soul, a Captain of Foot who would not 
have touched a fly—save for the sake of a trout, on occasion & 
charming poet, and always the dear friend of Izaak Walton—one, 
as he describes himself, 


Who with his angle and his books 
Can think the longest day well-spent, 
And praises God when back he looks 
And finds that all is innocent. 


Things were not always quite so idyllic; but the Recording 
Angel, when all was written, can have had no great cause 0 
complain of Charles Cotton. 

Mr. Beresford’s edition (complete except for the Travesty of 
Virgil, the long Battle of Ivry, and some of the translations) 
contains three hundred and sixty pages of text—a pretty heavy 
banquet of verse, which may move the guest to groan, @ 
anticipation, as loud as the loaded table. But the entertainment 
proves on the whole surprisingly easy to get through, if not 
very nourishing. Wisdom, in Scripture, is justified of het 
children; but in Cotton, frivolity. Where he does set out to be 
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Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 
A GREAT EVENT 
MARIE CORELL’S NEW NOVEL 

LOVE—AND THE PHILOSOPHER 
6s. net 


A novel of great charm and tenderness by the world’s 
most popular author. 


E. V. LUCAS 


ADVISORY BEN 7s. 6d. net 


A delightful story in the happy vein of Mr. Lucas’s 
Over Bemerton’s. 


E. V. LUCAS 


LUCK OF THE YEAR 
A collection of essays, fantasies, and stories selected 
by Mr. Lucas from his work during the last twelve 
months. 


Hers METHUEN EW BOOKS 











6s. net 





ROBERT LYND 
THE BLUE LION: A Book of Essays 
A most delightful volume. 6s. net 
KATHLEEN T. BUTLER 
A HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE 
In two volumes. 10s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. 1—From the earliest times to the end of the 
18th Century. 


Vol. 2—The Nineteenth Century and After. 
ERNST BOLDT 


FROM LUTHER TO STEINER  7:. 6d. net 
Translated by AGNES BLAKE. 
__A study of the growth of spiritual life. 








BENEDETTO CROCE 
GOETHE 7s. 6d. net 


A book by Italy’s greatest philosopher on Goethe’s 
poetical personality and the development of his art. 


THOMAS ORR GLENCROSS 
THE BEST OF CARLYLE 3s. 6d. net 


The variety and interest of this seléction will be a 
revelation to those who are unacquainted with 
Carlyle’s works. 

EUGENE EVRARD 


THE MYSTERY OF THE HIVE 
Translated by BERNARD MIALL. 7s. 6d. net 
A masterpiece of bee literature. 


MAH JONG & HOW TO PLAY IT 3s. 6a. net 
By “ ETIENNE.” 
MAH JONG DO’S AND DON’TS 
By EILEEN BECK. 
Simple and complete guides to the wonderful Chinese 
game. 
SIDNEY DARK and ROWLAND GREY 


W. S. GILBERT : His Life and Letters 


The first authoritative biography. 15s. net 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK 

| THE CLOUD THAT LIFTED and THE 

POWER OF THE DEAD 


Translated by F. M. ATKINSON. 7s. 6d. net 
Two brilliantly dramatic plays, each with a modern 
setting. 














2s. net 
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ROSE FYLEMAN 
| FORTY GOOD-NIGHT TALES 3s. 64. net 


A volume of gay little stories which every child will 
treasure. 





RALPH NEVILL 
THE WORLD OF FASHION, 1837-1922 


16s. net 


A vivacious and amusing chronicle abounding in 
anecdotes and reminiscences of social life. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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‘OLD MASTERS AND MODERN ART.’ I. THE | 
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NATIONAL GALLERY } 

By SIR C. J. HOLMES 

cm . y 

An exposition of the main features of pictorial kl 

art, based on an examination of the Italian ff} 

pictures at Trafalgar Square by the Director | 

of the National Gallery. \ 

In the opinion of the Morning Post, it is “‘ a scholarly y 

volume . . . quickened by fine taste and penetrating y 

insight, and beautifully illustrated.’’ Price 21s. net. y 

G. Bell & Sons. 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF HENRY VI 

By CARDINAL GASQUET. Important his- Kf 
torical facts are here brought to light regarding a 

king who, though generally misjudged to-day, was for ) 

long revered as one of the glories of the kingdom. ) 

Price 5s. net. G. Bell & Sons 
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PEPYS’ DIARY \ 

INDIA-PAPER EDITION _" |} 

This is the standard unabridged edition of 

Pepys’ immortal Diary, the text used being the ff 

copyright one, edited by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. \f 

“An ideal edition,” says the Brittssh Weekly, “ as if 

worthy of Pepys as he is of it." Complete in three \\ 

small 8vo volumes. Price 42s. net per set. \ 
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GHOST 

AND OTHER TALES OF MYSTERY 

K 

By J. S. LE FANU \ 

Kl 


“He stands absolutely in the front rank as a 
writer of Ghost Stories.’—Dr. M. R. JAmgEs, 
author of ‘ Ghost Stories of an Antiquary.”” Price 
7s. 6d. net. G. Bell & Sons 





OUR FARMYARD FRIENDS. By DOUG- 
LAS ENGLISH. A fascinating book for 
boys and girls by a well-known nature writer. 
Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net. G. Bell & Sons 


STUDIES 
IN STATESMANSHIP 
By D. C. SOMERVELL 


The aims and achievements of Pericles, Julius 
Ceesar, Charles the Great, Innocent III., 
Richelieu, Washington and Hamilton, Napoleon, 
Bismarck, and Gladstone are here studied by one of 
our most brilliant and incisive historians. Price 15s. 
net. G. Bell & Sons 
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philosophic or religious, when he embarks on epics or dramatic 
choruses or Pindaric odes, he becomes merely ridiculous, and 
his metrical mountains give birth to blind mice that cannot 
even run. 
Who the world’s wrongs does either feel or see, 
That possibly from passion can be free, 
But must put on 
A noble indignation 
Warranted both by virtue and religion ? 


is indeed “ criticism of life,”” but in the vein of that Lord William 
Lennox, who so originally observed that “ feathered bipeds of 
advanced age are not to be entrapped with the outer husks of 
corn.” And though no sentiment could be more “highly 
serious’? than 
Methinks I’m now all sacred fire, 
And wholly grown 
Devotion. 
Sensual love’s in chains, 
And all my boiling veins 
Are blown with sanctified desire, 


it seems less appropriate to a lover than to the frog of fable who 
burst himself in the effort to look like an ox. The moment 
Cotton becomes really serious, it is impossible to treat him 
seriously. Clouds that “clap their liquid hands,” ships that 
are almost sunk by the weight of the crew’s despair, flocks that 
“bite 
The smiling salads in our sight,” 


are a little staggering even for that age of conceits. It is only 
when Cotton is content to be his naive, quaint, flibberty-gibbety 
self that he becomes readable—often entertaining, sometimes 
charming, occasionally really graceful. When he describes his 
Nymph with her lute: 

And every snowy finger, as she played, 

Danced to the music that themselves had made, 


(not the “little silver feet’? of the fawn of Marvell’s other 
Nymph are prettier), or when he builds his Phyllis’ bower: 


Casements of crystal to transmit 
Night’s sweets to thee and thine to it, 


then one forgives even his Pindarics. The ‘‘ Morning,” ‘* Noon,” 
“Evening,” and “‘ Night Quatrains,” with their solemnly absurd 
exaggerations, everyone knows ; but there is another description 
of night in the ‘“‘ Entertainment to Phyllis,” in which Cotton 
produces more real poetic effect, with less help from the smiles 
of his readers and the quaintness time has lent him : 


Now Phoebus is gone down to sleep 

In cold embraces of the deep, 

And Night’s pavilion in the sky 

(Crowned with a starry canopy) 

Erected stands, whence the pale Moon 
Steals out to her Endymion ; 

Over the meads and o’er the floods, 
Thorough the ridings of the woods, 

Th’ enamoured Huntress scours her ways, 
And through Night’s veil her horns displays. 


But between his highest levels and the dismal flats of his most 
pompous attempts, lies a stretch of honest, open country, in 
which the attractive thing is the amusing, kindly figure of the 
author. What a difference there is between his attempts to be 
Pindar and Marcus Aurelius in one and this spontaneous 
outburst at the New Year : 


Pox on ’t ! the last was ill enough, 
This cannot but make better proof ; 
Or at the worst, as we brush’d through 
The last, why so we may this too, 


or between his ethics on a high horse and the half naive, half 
sly confession : 


He fain would be just, but sometimes he cannot, 
Which gives him the trouble that other men ha’ not. 


He has, indeed, no false shame and not much true ; and thanks 
to the absence of either, we come to know him with moments of 
an almost Pepysian intimacy, now innocently pursuing his 
trout “* beside the springs of Dove,”’ now pursued in his turn and, 
less innocently, evading in his private grotto the attentions o 
creditors and duns ; now posting from London to the Peak (and 
on a Sabbath), or from the Peak to Holyhead, with a quite 
Borrovian thirst and eye for inns, now turning Montaigne into 
English or Virgil into scurrility. He died in London in 1687, not 
inopportunely for an old Cavalier, on the eve of a less loyal and 
a politer age. 


Against an (in some ways) most industrious editor I have byt 
two complaints. The first is a perhaps eccentric objection to 
the modernization of old English spelling. It is impossible tg 
do it completely and undesirable to do it at all. N 
modernise the loathsome system of contractions which Cotton’, 
age, in accordance with a false metrical theory, introduced, ang 
which he himself carried to such hideous extremes as “th’agt » 
“ h’ad ” (he had), and “ m’imagination.” So these abominations 
perforce remain, while the quaint charm and variety of seven. 
teenth-century English spelling is stereotyped into the beggarly 
uniformity of to-day. Why? Is the public supposed to be go 
half-witted that it cannot recognised a “ dogge ” unless dockeg 

nto a “‘dog’’? The nearest counterpart of this process is the 

nineteenth-century fondness for “restoring” old English 
churches in Brummagem Gothic; may it soon become a5 
obsolete. The Nonesuch Marvell went to the other extreme and 
kept not only the original spelling, but the original misprints ; 
Cotton’s new editor does only the latter. 

This is the second and more serious complaint. Cotton’s 
work, like Marvell’s, was only printed posthumously; but, 
unlike Marvell’s, it was printed by a pirate. For a pirated 
text, the corruptions in the 1689 edition are, observes Mr, 
Beresford, surprisingly few; that may be, but he has not 
observed that, for a work of modern scholarship, they are 
surprisingly common in his own. He has successfully amended 
a number of passages ; but he has overlooked a number of others 
which, as they stand, make sheer nonsense. The punctuation, 
in particular, is quite anarchic—stops missing or wro 
inserted or confounded with one another, though Cotton's 
sense is generally too lucid to be endangered. More serious are 
such false readings as : 


And for the body such an unknown ill, 


As makes physicians’ reading and their skill. (Clearly mocks), 


A nicer case is this: 
Ah ’tis ill done to me, that makes me sad, 
And thus to pass away, 
With sighs the tedious nights, and does 
Like one that either is or will be mad. 


** And does ”’ is meaningless ; Cotton rhymes every line in his 
Pindarics, whereas ‘** does ’’ and *‘ away” have no rhymes here 
or in the context; read, then, “ the tedious night and day,” 
omitting, of course, the commas after “ away” and “ night.” 
There are plenty of similar flaws—‘* Leomed ”’ and “ Felamon” 
for such schoolboy names as “ Laomed” and “ Telamon,” a 
Latin Hexameter which will not scan, a French madrigal with an 
impossible word in either verse. The emendacious reader will 
rather enjoy these puzzles by the way; but this is not the 
way to edit English classics. The real credit belongs to the 
publisher who can produce, in these exorbitant days, so handsome 
a book so cheaply. 

And so Cotton, nearly three centuries after his birth, comes 
into his own. A few more facts about him will, no doubt, be 
gleaned by research—enough of material interest to make an 
English essay or two, or a couple of dozen American theses for 
doctorates. But his work has now its fair hearing. It would 
be likelier to last, with the general public, were there less of it. 
And if Cotton’s shade is wise, it will pray the gods to inspire 
some mortal to do him the last and greatest service of selecting 
from these close on four hundred pages the forty odd, that are 
fit to survive and would make a little book worth possessing. 
What else “ that not impossible he ” will include, I shall not 
try to predict ; but I will end with one little piece that I know 
will be found there—the one that begins and closes thus: 


Caelia, my fairest Caelia, fell, 
. Caelia, than the fairest, fairer, 
Caelia (with none I must compare her) 
That all alone is all in all 
Of what we fair or modest call, 
Caelia, white as Alabaster, 
Caelia, than Diana chaster, 
This fair, fair Caelia, grief to tell, 
This fair, this modest, chaste one fell . . . 


But if you'll say my Caelia fell, 
Of this I’m sure that, like the dart 
Of Love it was and on my heart ; 
Poor heart, alas ! wounded before 
She needed not have hurt it more ; 
So absolute a conquest she 
Had gain’d before of it and me, 
That neither of us have been well 
Before, or since my Caelia fell. 
F. L. Lucas. 
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T EDWARD ARNOLD & C0’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Interesting New Novels 
THE GATES ARE OPEN. 


By J. CRANSTOUN NEVILL. Author of “Ring up the 
Curtain,” etc. 


GOODS. 


By OSWALD H. DAVIS. A romance of the Drapery Trade. 
GABRIEL QUELFORD. 


By ARTHUR HOUGHAM. His first novel. 


JACYNTH. 


By F. T. WAWN. Author of “ The Masterdillo,” etc. 





By EDWIN BALMER. Author of “ The Breath of Scandal.” 


THE ASSAULT ON MOUNT EVEREST. 


By Brig.-Gen. the Hon. C. G. BRUCE, and other Members of 
the Expedition. 8vo. With 33 Plates and 3 Maps. 265s. net. 
This magnificent volume contains the narrative of the stupendous 
climbs in which the height of 27,000 feet was reached, thus eclipsing 
all previous records. he photographs are, if possible, even more 

wonderful than those in the previous work. 

“The three dozen photographs which illustrate it would alone 
make the book a most desirable possession; they rank with the finest 
we have seen in any book of travel.”’—Field, 


THE LIFE OF 
GENERAL SIR REDVERS BULLER, V.C. 


By Col. C. H. MELVILLE, C.M.G. 2 vols. 32s. net. 


A Second Series of SIR RENNELL RODD’S 
SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir J. RENNELL RODD, G.C.B. 21s. net. 
The period covered by Sir Rennell Rodd’s second volume (1894- 
1901) includes his sfay in Egypt under Lord Cromer during a most 
interesting and critical time. Lord Kitchener is also a prominent 
figure in this volume. 


STRAY RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Major-General Sir C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B., Author of 
“Experiences of a Dug-Out,” etc. 2 vols. 32s. net. 

“The author of this book of reminiscences has thoroughly enjoyed 
every day of his life, and he has the wyogees gift for passing on 
his enjoyment to others. The book is full of good stories. ost 
readable volumes.”"—Morning Post. 


By tHe Creator oF Jorrocks. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE HUNTING FIELD. 
By R. S. SURTEES, Author of “ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour,” 
etc. With coloured Plates after H. Atxen. A new Edition. 
Crown 4to. 21s. net. 

“The greatest hunting novelist of all time was Robert Smith 

Surtees."—Liverpool Courier. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY IDEA IN FRANCE, 
1789-1871. 


by every ELTON, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

is. 6d. net. 

“I would commend without qualification this brilliant little book.” 
Daily News. 


GERMAN STRATEGY IN THE GREAT WAR. 
By Brevet Lieut.-Colonel PHILIP NEAME, V.C., D.S.O. 
With 17 Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 

JAPAN AND HER COLONIES. 


By FOULTNEY BIGELOW. With Illustrations. 15s. net. 


PALESTINE AND MOROCCO. 
By Sir W. MARTIN CONWAY, M.P., Author of “ The Alps 
from End to End,” etc, Illustrated. 16s. net. 

WILD ANIMALS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 
By A. A. DUNBAR BRANDER, F.Z.S., Conservator of Forests, 
With 16 pages of Illustrations. 18s. net. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN DESERTS. 


A Study of the Fauna in Relation to the Environment. 
By Dr. P. A. BUXTON. With numerous Illustrations. 
- 10s. 6d. net. : 
A book of general interest and high biological value.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


FOUNDERS OF OCEANOGRAPHY AND 
+ wena An Introduction to the Science 


+ aged WILLIAM HERDMAN, F.R.S. With 60 Illustrations. 
. net, 


A HANDBOOK OF CONIFER INCLUDING 
GINKGOACEZ. 


By W. DALLIMORE, Assistant at the Ro 

LLI} yal Gardens, Kew, 
and A. B. JACKSON, A.L.S. With 32 Plates and 120 Illus. 
trations in the text. 42s. net. 


BRITISH HYMENOPTERA. 


By A. BUCKHURST, L. N. STANILAND, dG. B 
WATSON. With an Introduction by Professor Ho Maxweut 
EFRoy. Crown 4to. With many illustrations. 9s. net. 


London: Edward Arnold & Co., Maddox St. W. 1. 
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how 


DO YOU CHOOSE THE 
NOVELS THAT YOU READ? 


a 


There are many possible ways. 
You may read reviews, watch 
Publishers’ advertisements, or 
take advice from your friends. 
There is also another method: 
FoLLowING A PvuBLIsHER’s IM- 
PRINT. ‘There is much to be 
said for this way if you are 
interested in the work of new 
novelists who will probably be 
the celebrities of the future. 


THE NEW STATESMAXK , ': 
October 27th, 

says 
“What an astonishing gift 
Mr. Cape has for discovering 
talent. A fortnight ago the 
best of a bunch, including 
work by distinguished writers, 
was a book called BLINDNEss 
OF HEART by one of his recruits, 
Violet Colquhoun Bell, and since 
then he has given us not only 
THY NEIGHBOUR’s WIFE (Liam 
O'Flaherty), but also THE IN- 
CREDIBLE JOURNEY (C. E. M. 
Martin), equally by a new 
writer, and in its way as remark- 
able as either of the others.” 

ar 


Mr. Cape has also in his 
Autumn list THE TRAIL oF 
THE HAWK, by the author of 
“Babbitt” (Sinclair Lewis). 
HILLSBORO PEOPLE by Dorothy 
Canfield, author of “ Rough 
Hewn,” and GEOFFERY CASTLE- 
TON, PASSENGER, by Richard 
Blaker, author of “ The Voice 
in the Wilderness.” 


Jonathan (ape 


ELEVEN GOWER STREET, 
LONDON 
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VENICE IN 1848 


Manin and the Venetian Revolution. By G. M. TreveELyAN 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


With this book Mr. Trevelyan completes his remarkable 
portrait of the struggle and the men that made Italy one and 
free. It must give him peculiar satisfaction to lay down the 
task that he took up nearly twenty years ago. A history so full, 
so fair, so responsible, so illuminating, for the writing of which 
it is necessary to unravel most complicated events in a foreign 
country, demands opportunity as well as the genius and the 
industry to use it. Mr. Herbert Fisher set out to describe the 
character and results of the administration of the first Napoleon 
in the different countries that he ruled, a subject as difficult as 
it is attractive and important. He produced a volume on 
Germany which made all students await its successors with 
eager interest, but his destiny diverted him and the second 
volume is unhappily still unwritten. Another historian, Mr. 
Simpson, is devoting himself to the career of the third Napoleon, 
and all readers of his first two volumes hope that nothing will 
interrupt his design. We are all interested in the success of 
these enterprises. For a writer who has the power and the 
imagination to compose the four books that Mr. Trevelyan has 
written puts in his debt not only those who enjoy his pages, 
but all those who care about the reputation of English scholarship, 

The subject of Mr. Trevelyan’s new volume is the part played 
by Venice in the year of revolution, 1848. Thus it comes in 
time before the first of his Garibaldi books, which is concerned 
with the heroic struggle for Rome in the following year. The 
hero of the book is Daniele Manin, the lawyer, who led the 
revolt of Venice, organised her defence and ruled the republic 
for its short life. Disraeli in his Life of Lord George Bentinck 
spoke of Manin’s achievement: ‘The insurrection and defence 
and administration of Venice, which, from the resource and 
statesmanlike moderation displayed, commanded almost the 
respect and sympathy of Europe.” Manin’s courage, patience, 
magnanimity and sufferings elicit all Mr. Trevelyan’s admiring 
sympathy,and he gives an excellent portrait of the man and an 
absorbing account of the exciting struggle in which he played 
the leading part. It is a complicated piece of history, and no 
little skill is needed to make it clear and significant. 

But if Manin is the hero, it is one of the charms of the book 
that the other characters are appreciated and explained. Mr. 
Trevelyan has a great respect for the will and spirit of the 
old soldier Radetsky, the Austrian die-hard who was now 81. 
“This hearty veteran with his coarse, jovial features and plump, 
vigorous frame represented to most of his officers and men 
their ideal of what a soldier should be. He dominated and 
pacified the intrigues and rivalries of his generals, all of whom 
were proud to serve under him. Even in the darkest hours of 
1848, all ranks believed that he would lead them to victory. Yet 
he was no military genius. He was a force, an inspiration, a 
flag round which men could rally and fight.” Pio Nono is 
defended against unjust criticism and Mr. Trevelyan emphasises 
the value of the service he did the cause of Italian freedom in 
1847. ‘Pio Nono did in the first twenty-two months of his 
pontificate what he failed to undo in as many years—he made 
the national cause popular with great classes of men and women 
whom no radical or intellectual propaganda would have touched. 
His adhesion to the cause sanctified it to the peasant and made 
it respectabie to the bourgeois. It 1s true that the peasantry in 
1848, taken as a whole, were half-hearted, but it was largely 
owing to Pio Nono that they were not actively hostile to Italy.” 

Mr. Trevelyan says in his preface that the failure of 1848 was 
a disaster to Europe, but that defeat was for Italy herself a 
blessing in disguise. For success in 1848 would have meant a 
Federation of Italian States under the Pope, and defeat enabled 
Italy to achieve later the unity that made her a single State. 
This is a fascinating problem and it is particularly interesting at 
this moment. It is difficult to see how a satisfactory Federation 
was possible under a President, who was not a national, but an 
international figure, but there are indications in this volume, 
as there are in the actual history of Italy, to suggest that some 
form of federation might have suited the Italian genius better 
than the single State. 

What are the advantages of the single State over a Federation ? 
It may be argued that it is easier to keep it and that in a world 
organised as Europe has been during the last half. century a 
Federation is in danger from the ambitions and intrigues of 
powerful neighbours. That argument is a strong one, nor can 
it be answered confidently, for Italy has held together as a single 
nation and obviously nobody can say whether she would have 
held together as a Federation. The second argument is, of 


course, that in a single State the influence, example and 

of the more advanced districts can be used for the benefit of the 
backward districts. But in point of fact this has not happened 
to any considerable extent in Italy. Mr. Bolton King ang 
Professor Okey described in their book on Italy To-day the way 
in which the South had been exploited by and for the North, 
They pointed out that the great majority of Ministers and prefects 
and Civil servants came from the North, and that instead of 
trying to raise the condition of the South they had kept the 
South as a close preserve of ministerial corruption. Of course, 
if Italy had possessed statesmen of the quality necessary to 
create and manage an efficient Parliamentary régime she would 
have gained the advantages of a single State by giving to all 
parts a competent and honest administration, but she lost her 
one statesman of this quality in Cavour. It looks as if the 
problems involved in the government of Italy were too large for 
the men whom Italy could produce, and one cannot read Mr. 
Trevelyan’s pages without an impression that Manin himself had 
the qualities that were wanted for a City State, rather than a 
national State. He knew how to deal with a situation on which 
his character could impress itself, just because he was known to 
the population. Qualities that will enable a man to govern a 
smail State may rouse a whole nation into action, but these 
do not suffice for its permanent government. We may be dis- 
satisfied with the men England has produced in the same period, 
but England started with the great advantage of an established 
parliamentary system and she discovered the secret of adminis- 
trative efficiency. Whether if England in 1860 had been in the 
position of Italy in 1860 her statesmen would have made a 
better business of it is a question on which people may differ, 
We may put it either that the men were deficient in Italy or that 
the difficulties were insuperable. To note the plain facts about 
the disappointing results of the creation of the single Italian 
state, results that are apparent enough to-day when they have 
reconciled the majority of the Italian nation to a form of tyranny, 
which obviously produces far more serious results in a large 
State than in a small, is not, of course, to conclude that if 
Federation was even a practicable solution it would have been 
a better solution. But after having seen the results of the two 
great unifying movements of the nineteenth century, we may be 
less certain than we should have been a generation ago that it 
would have been a worse. J. L. H. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS 


Second Chambers in Theory and Practice. By H. B. Lzzs- 
Smiru, M.A., M.P. (Lecturer in Public Administration 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science). 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

There are, at this moment, more fearful afflictions of the body 
politic than the House of Lords, and no one expects any imme- 
diate interference with that musty survival. But the reform of 
the House of Lords is an item on everybody’s agenda, and the 
controversy must presently be renewed. Those who want to 
equip, or to refresh, their minds for the struggle, should read 
Mr. Lees-Smith’s book. It is a concise and clear statement 
of the difficulties of the Second Chamber problem, which will 
not only interest the student of political science but should help 
our old friend, the “ plain man,” to form a judgment of his 
own. Mr. Lees-Smith covers very largely the same ground as 
The New Statesman Supplement of February 7th, 1914—giving 
an account of the Second Chambers in the British Dominions, 
the United States and certain European countries, notably 
France and Norway. But he has also some important new 
matter to deal with in the Senates of the Irish Free State and 
of Northern Ireland, the Bryce Conference of 1917 and the 
Government Resolutions of 1922. These last two he subjects 
to a close scrutiny. The Bryce Conference, he considers, 

has made a signal contribution to the subject, by adopting the 

principle of election by the Lower House. But on the problem 
of its powers it has made the mistake which has beset Second 

Chambers in the past, of attempting to force it into a role far more 

ambitious than that of a simple revisory assembly. This accounts 

for the fact that the first half of its report is so clear-cut, while the 
latter half is unreal to the point of being fantastic. 

As for the Government Resolutions, which the Cabinet Com- 

mittee presented to the House of Lords for debate last year, 

Mr. Lees-Smith has no difficulty in showing their ineptitude. 

They represent a scheme equally unacceptable to the champions 

of aristocracy and of democracy. — 

But what are Mr. Lees-Smith’s own positive conclusions 
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FROM THE LIST OF 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


REPORT ON NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE TO JULY, 1923, with a Short 
Account of the Out-of- Work Donation Scheme 
(November, 1918, to March, 1921) and 
Appendices. 3s. (3s. 3d.)* 


“ Eminently worth reading, especially at the present 
time." —* Morning Post.” 
“Popular misunderstandings about the *“dole* are 
clearly dealt with.""—** Daily News.” 


REPORT ON THE ESTABLISHMENT AND 
PROGRESS OF JOINT INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCILS set up in accordance with the Recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Relations 
between Employers and Employed. The 
“Whitley "" Committee, 1917-1922. 
5s. (5s. 3d.). 
The Report shows that the Councils have established 
for themselves a place in the industrial structure of the 
country, and carry within them possibilities of the highest 
importance for the future relations between employers 
and employed. 


THE PORTLAND MANUSCRIPTS. VOL. IX. 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission. ) 
8s. (8s. 6d.). 
The documents calendared in this volume comprise 
(i a Letter Book of Sir John Hollies; (ii) Letters from 
openhagen; (iii) Letters from The Hague and Utrecht; 
and (iv) a Protest of William Kidd, the famous pirate, 
and some Petitions. 


THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. 
1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 


This is the Annual Report for the year 1922 of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH TURKEY, and 
other instruments signed at Lausanne on July 24, 
1923. 8s. (8s. 34d.). 


With agreements between Greece and Turkey signed 
on Jan. 30, 1923, and Subsidiary Documents forming 
part of the Turkish Peace Settlement. 


REPARATION COMMISSION. PAPERS. V. 
5s. (5s. 4d.). 


Report on the work of the Reparation Commission 
from 1920 to 1922. 


THE “DOMESTIC SERVANTS” REPORT. 
6d. (7d.) 


Deals with the supply, training, &c., of Female 
Domestic Servants. 


RECORD WORKS :—AMERICA AND WEST 

INDIES, JUNE 1708-1709. Calendar of State 
Papers : Colonial Series, Vol. XXIV. 

40s. (40s. 9d.). 

Intimate letters and State documents which unfold 

with a wealth of detail the history of the period. An 


intriguing and absorbing book for the general reader as 
well as for the student of history. 


* All prices are net and those in parentheses include postage. 
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May be obtained through any bookseller or directly 
from the Sale Offices. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE. 


LONDON: 
Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
28 Abingdon Street, S.W. 1. 
MANCHESTER: CARDIFF: 
York Street. 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. 


EDINBURGH: 
120 George Street. 


New S.P.C.K. Books. 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC 


Edited by Grorce Garpner, M.A., Mus.Bac., Archdeacon of Cheltenham, 
and Sypney H. Nicnorson, M.A., Mus.Bac., Organist of Westminster 
Abbey. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Terry says: “ Within its self. appointed scope it is the best book on 
the subject at present in circulation.’ 


THOMAS DE COBHAM, BISHOP OF WORCESTER, 
1317-1327 


Some Studies drawn from his Register, we an account of his life. By 
Ernest Harortp Pearce, Litt.D., B.D., F.S.A., Bishop of Worcester. 15s. 


IN AND AROUND THE BOOK OF DANIEL 


By the Rev. Cnartes Bovtrrower, M.A. Preface by Dr. T. G. 
Pincues, formerly of the British Museum. With Illustrations. 16s. 
[A really gy work on the conservative side. A well-known critic to 
whom the was submitted urged its publication, saying that this was the 
first book of its kind which critics would take seriously.] 


THE BOOK OF THE LOVER AND THE BELOVED 


Translated from the Catalan of Ramon Lutt, with an Introductory Essay 
by E. Arison Peers, M.A., Gilmour Professor of Spanish in the 
University of Liverpool. Cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


[This famous book, by one of the greatest medieval mystics, appears in 
English for the first time.) 


SELECT PASSAGES ILLUSTRATING 
NEOPLATONISM In the Press. 


Translated with an Introduction by E. R. Dopps, University College, 
Reading. 5s. 


THROUGH PRAYER TO PEACE 


A Book of Prayers. With Introduction and Extracts from Books on 
Prayer. Selected and arranged by Constance M. Wuisnaw, Compiler 
of “Being and Doing.” Cloth boards, 3s.; with gilt top and two 
markers, 4s. 6d 


THE HEART OF THE ETERNAL 


A Cordial for Christ’s Brave Soldiers in the Battle of Suffering. 2s. 6d. 
[A book of devotional readings in large type.] 


THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES Sketches from Early Church 


History. 
By F. W. Vroom, D.D., D.C.L. 2s. 6d. 


[Intended for those who want a popular account of the chief features of 
early Church History.] 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
London: S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 
And of all Booksellers. 


THE SHELDON PRESS 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM [This month 
By J. Stuart Tuomson, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.E., Senior Lecturer in the 
Victoria University of Manchester. With Illustrations. 6s. 

[The whole of the animal kingdom is surveyed. The book will prove useful 
to teachers and their pupils, as well as to those who pursue the study of 

Natural History as a hobby.) 


EVERYONE’S BOOK OF THE WEATHER [This monch. 


By A. Francon Witiiams, F.R.S.G.S. With diagrams and charts. 












































2s. b 
[Presents the facts of meteorology in an easy form to show how observers 
equipped with simple instruments can find pleasure, as well as profit, in the 
study of weather conditions.] 


STORIES FROM MEDIAEVAL SPAIN 


By lerne L. Pirunxetr. With Illustrations. Cloth boards, 6s. 
[The most famous incidents of 1,000 years from the best authorities are here 


retold.] 
THE STORY OF ENGLISH TOWNS 
(Complete list of series post free.) 
CANTERBURY 


By Dorotny Garpiner. With eight Illustrations. Duxeen boards, 2s. 6d.; 
cloth boards, 4s. 


HALIFAX 


By J. S. Frercnuer. With eight Illustrations. Cloth boards, 4 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS: Empire Builders 


Edited by W. B. Worsroxp. 
(Complete list of series post free.) 











MUNGO PARK 
By W. H. Hewrrt, B.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.S. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS: Men of Science 
Edited by S. Cuapman, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
RICHARD ARKWRIGHT 


By J. H. Crastrres. With a Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS >AND GIRLS 


from six to sixteen. From 1s. to List containing 
hundreds of titles, illustrated in aR, dh _ Also a special 


annotated list of HISTORICAL TALES, post free. 
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He is emphatic against any kind of Second Chamber which 
would make a cumbersome addition to the constitution. Our 
“reconstituted House of Lords’? must be very simple. Its 
members should not be nominated by the Prime Minister or 
anyone else, nor elected directly by the people, nor indirectly 
by local authorities. They should be elected by the House 
of Commons, as is the case in Norway (though Mr. Lees Smith 
would not follow the Norwegian practice of the Lower House 
putting its own members into the Second Chamber) and as 
is the case also in the Senate of Northern Ireland. The result 
would, of course, be a “ party’ Chamber, but that is not to 
his mind a serious objection. The duration of its life would be 
the same as that of the House of Commons that chose it; it 
should not have its own term of yeais fixed independently 
according to the general custom, and certainly not the twelve- 
year term proposed by the Bryce Conference. As for its func- 
tions, they would be confined within narrow limits. Mr. Lees- 
Smith, indeed, allows only one proper function—that of making 
suggestions for amendments in legislation and acting as a brake 
on hasty and insufficiently debated measures coming from the 
Commons. A body conscientiously exercising such a function 
might, no doubt, be useful, if it were composed of the right 
people—of persons, that is to say, chosen for their expert 
technical knowledge. Mr. Lees-Smith evidently contemplates 
that some such persons would be chosen; but he is not very 
strong on the point. He speaks of introducing into the Chamber 
“‘a proportion of members of legal and technical knowledge 
and of administrative experience who are specially suited to a 
revising assembly.”” But who, then, are the others to be? And 
what in the last analysis is the object of this Second Chamber ? 
It is presumably to correct a fault in the House of Commons— 
its deplorable habit of rushing through ill-considered measures. 
For that fault, however, there is an alternative remedy, which 
might be applied at the other end. Why not recognise the 
root cause of the bad habit of the Commons, which is that they 
are overloaded with work, swollen with duties that they have 
not time to perform properly and that, in any case, could be 
more efficiently performed by other bodies. If that is recog- 
nised, then surely the remedy is a proper scheme of devolu- 
tion. Given a reorganised and revitalised Parliament, doing its 
job honestly, any Second Chamber—even the domesticated 
creature proposed by Mr. Lees-Smith as against the more 
formidable monsters favoured elsewhere—seems to us a useless 
excrescence. We are not sure whether Mr. Lees-Smith is not 
at heart a single-chamber man. He certainly shows no enthus- 
iasm in this book for his revising body; all his most forceful 
arguments are devoted to whittling down the functions of a 
Second Chamber. Perhaps he thinks—and perhaps he is right 
in thinking—that the total abolition of the House of Lords is 
not practical politics, and that it is prudent for the innovators 
to leave the conservatives a crumb of comfort. Cc. M. L. 


LORD CURZON UNBENDS 


Tales of Travel. By Lorp Curzon or KEDLEsToN. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 24s. 


No one who has not been educated at Oxford can quite 
appreciate Lord Curzon. Although he is a very unusual and 
complete example of the type, the type itself is sufficiently 
common. Capable, brilliant superficially, permitting the mind 
occasionally wild dissipations but never releasing it from the 
leash, gracious when he pleases, and when he pleases rather 
devastating except to the indifferent and the remote who are 
simply elsewhere when this Power sits down—the undergraduate 
who answers that description can be found in every college 
debating society. His chief distinction is an absolute and self- 
satisfied blindness to any persons or interests which in any 
way might endanger his self-importance and his very personal 
sense of values. At the same time, the type can be friendly, 
even familiar, with those who accept it at its own estimate. 

This new book of Lord Curzon’s shows him almost invariably 
in the unbending mood. There are, I believe, people to whom 
this spectacle is unpleasing ; the present reviewer must confess 
he gets as much, or even more, entertainment out of Lord 
Curzon’s measured and discreet frivolities as did our original 
parents from those primitive gambollings, when : 

The unwieldy elephant 
To make them mirth used all his might, andl wreathed 
His lithe proboscis. 


How pleasant and relieving it is to the spirits to know that 
George Nathaniel Curzon, no other, once did as common mortals 
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do, and borrowed a silk hat ; or that he has hired orders, and 
other magnificences from Nathans; and that, when he js jp 
India, “at a spot known as Bunji, not far from the Indus on 
the mountain road to Gilgit,” he visited a bungalow of which 
he writes: 
With a somewhat forced jocularity, seeking to invest this qj 
meeting-place with the simulacrum of a tavern, its frequenters hag 
christened it the “ Pig and Whistle.” 


What exquisite pleasure the right reader can get from the style 
alone of these essays. The successful prize essayist, unless he 
grow up and become a journalist, an actor or some other king 
of vagabond, never loses the manner. How perfect is “ inyeg 
- . » With the simulacrum of a tavern”! Can we not see the 
undergraduate’s pen pausing in momentary doubt whether g 
simulacrum could invest, and then letting it go for the sake 
of its outward splendour? Such a phrase as that is, however, 
a poor instance of Lord Curzon’s style. The book is full of 
sentences and paragraphs which demand quotation. At the 
end of a long essay on the statue of Memnon and its twin (“ every. 
one knows that these statues are effigies of the same King— 
Amunoph or Amenhotep, or Amenophis III.’’—everyone, not 
even every schoolboy!) the distinguished author allows his 
fancy to play around these ancient figures : 

I take leave of the colossal pair still seated on the Reben plain in 
sublime unconsciousness of the varying sentiments which they have 
excited in the breasts of so many successive generations. There 
they sit, the two great brethren, scorched by the suns of more than 
three thousand summers, ringed by unnumbered yearly embraces 
of the wanton stream. 


** Wanton Stream ” is good ; almost one hears the Nile chuckle 
and I have no doubt that Memnon will recover his voice if it 
is only to express his appreciation of the attention which Lord 
Curzon has devoted to his age-long aphasia. Even when he 
writes of less impressive things than Memnon, Lord Curzon never 
forgets what is due to his habit of stately English. He goes to 
a Japanese booth to see some wrestlers (‘‘ the Milos of Tokio 
and Osaka, the pets of the national pelaestra’’), and he finds 
the booth pretty comfortable—“ it was built and roofed with 
wattled bamboos between whose interstices the air entered and 
made a pleasing temperature.” He discusses the problem of 
The Singing Sands and leaves it not unsolved, but “ in this 
rather nebulous phase of speculative uncertainty ” ; he attends 
a function in India where the Maharaja is in a ‘ State landau ” 
with horses unused to driving and a bad coachman—“ neither 
the horses,” writes Lord Curzon, “‘ nor the native coachmen 
on the box appeared to have any clear appreciation of their task 
or any particular aptitude for performing it.” 

One of the longest essays in the book is an account of Lord 
Curzon’s visit to the Amir of Afghanistan, and an appreciation 
of that gentleman. Abdur Rahman was a bloodthirsty ruler, 
not unlike Mr. Flecker’s Caliph, but Lord Curzon had none 
of the awkward scruples of Hassan, and evidently enjoyed the 
society of the Amir who, when he was not killing his wives, 
torturing his subjects, murdering the unfortunate, “* loved scents 
and colours, and gardens and singing birds and flowers,” and 
““was a prey to mysticism.” Lord Curzon does not state 
whether he was present when his royal friend, “a woman of 
his harem being found in the family way, had her tied up ins 
sack and brought into the Durbar, where he ran her through 
with his own sword,” but he vouches for the truth of the story. 
It may seem odd to some that when he returned to England 
and married, Lord Curzon sent a photograph of his wife “ to the 
Amir, who responded with a handsome present.” Abdur also 
sent a letter of congratulation, which evidently pleased the 
recipient. He quotes it in full, but there is only space for the 
final sentence in which “ leaped forth the irresistible humour 
of the man ” : 

If she should at any time thrash you, I am certain you will have 


done something to deserve it. ah 


NEILL CREAM 


Trial of Neill Cream. By W. T. Snore. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 
Cream was a very disgusting murderer. When he was not 
giving prostitutes pills of strychnine he was drinking and boast- 
ing of his debaucheries and exhibiting indecent photographs 
to casual acquaintances in restaurants. He was a drug-maniae, 
a blackmailer, and a man of extremely narrow intelligence and 
limited interests. It would scarcely have been worth including 
his trial in this excellent series if it were not for one fact, © 
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SECOND EDITION AT PRESS. 


THE DEFENCE OF LONDON, 


1915-1918 


By A. RAWLINSON, 
C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

(Lt.-Col. R.G.A. and Commander R.N.V.R.) 
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CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE 
By T. G. CRIPPEN, Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“ Some idea of the scope of this unique book may be got from a 
study of its list of contents, in which fifty-six sections are mentioned. 
These include: The Origin of Christmas, Names of Christmas, 
Mistletoe, Cradle-rocking, The Yule Log, Masking, Old Christmas 
Eve, and Plough Monday. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 

hristmas and Christmas Lore is a mine of information on its 
subject, a book with which no lover of the Season would willingly 
remain unacquainted. 


BEN JONSON’S CONVERSATIONS WITH 
WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN 


Edited by R. F. PATTERSON, M.A. (Cantab.), Litt.D. 
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Cambridge University. With Introduction and Notes. 
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which, unfortunately, Mr. Teignmouth Shore does not make 
the most. The trial is printed as carefully as in all this series ; 
the preliminary introduction is fairly well done; and we are 
given Dr. Stevenson’s reports of the results of his post-mortem 
examinations. None of these, however, would justify the 
reprinting of the trial, or the consideration of Cream’s case. 
There are two things which make him one of the most cunning 
and inexplicable of murderers : it seems impossible to discover his 
motive, and it is equally difficult to discover why he should have 
taken such pains to incriminate himself. The murderer in 
fiction takes all the trouble and care he can to hide his crime : 
and we may presume that the murderer in real life generally 
does the same. Cream did exactly the opposite. For instance, 
he gives a prostitute one of his little pills, leaves her, and then 
writes a letter to some prominent person saying that unless 
money is sent the prominent person’s guilt will be established. 
For example, Cream murdered Matilda Clover on October 21st ; 
a month later he wrote to Dr. William Broadbent : 

Miss Clover, who, until a short time ago, lived at 27 Lambeth 
Road, S.E., died at the above address on 20th October (last month) 
through being poisoned with strychnine After her death a search 
of her effects was made, and evidence was found which showed 
that you not only gave her the medicine which caused her death, 
but that you had been hired for the purpose of poisoning her. 
This evidence is in the hands of one of our detectives, who will give 
the evidence to you or to the police authorities for the sum of 
£2,500. You can have the evidence for £2,500, and in that way 
save yourself from ruin. 

The writer then repeats himself, and signs the letter M. Malone. 
Of course it looks as if Cream’s motive was blackmail; but he 
never attempted to follow up his letter or any of the similar 
ones. So what could have been the motive behind his actions ? 
He has murdered Matilda Clover. She is buried; the cause of 
death has been certified as delirium tremens and syncope by a 
doctor who never saw her. (It is still legal, by the way, for a 
doctor to give a death certificate when he has not seen the body.) 
No suspicion of murder had been raised, and, of course, no 
other cause of Clover’s death suggested. Yet Cream writes to 
Dr. Broadbent to say the girl was murdered ; to give the name 
of the poison, and to give us the date of her death, not the real 
date, but the day on which he administered his pills. There is 
here a psychological puzzle of great interest. Mr. Shore states it, 
it is true, but he does nothing to unravel it. It would need far 
more space than is at our disposal to discuss the problem. 
Cream’s early life, his mental condition, his physical health 
would all have to be examined. But there is one suggestion 
which might be worth considering. Cream was a coward. 
Once he gave pills to a girl who threw them away; and when she 
accosted him some time later he was frightened. He was appa- 
rently attached to his life. Is it not possible that he varied 
between homicidal and suicidal mania? That he never had 
the grit to kill himself; but in moments of desperate depression 
—such as follow drug-taking—he wrote those self-incriminating 
letters in the hope that the law might take from him the life 
he loathed yet had not the courage to fling away. He was, 
that is, the opposite of the impulsive suicide : his whole mind 
and character leaned towards self-murder, but he never got up 
the necessary impetus himself to take the irrevocable step. 


A DICTATOR OF PARAGUAY 


El Supremo. By Epwarp Lucas Wuite. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d, 


The sub-title of this book is ‘“‘ a Romance of the Great Dictator 
of Paraguay.”’ It is a long novel of seven hundred pages of 
fairly close print, and it is good reading from beginning to end. 
How far it is history and how far romance the present reviewer 
fears he is too ignorant to say. The impression one receives 
is that it is very closely documenté indeed. 

El Supremo, otherwise Dr. José Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia, 
though to call him anything but El Supremo was mercilessly 
forbidden in Paraguay during his lifetime, became Dictator 
of his country shortly after she had gained her freedom from 
Spanish dominion in 1812. He remained Dictator for twenty- 
seven years. His character as it emerges in this novel is that 
of a very great man indeed, and his greatness is not so much 
that of the story books as of the far more uncompromising 
and in some respects alarming truth. He would allow no 
criticism of himself or his administration whatever. He would 


shoot and imprison his subjects without even a show of trial. 
He was almost completely cut off from companionship. He 
told himself that he knew what was for his country’s good, and, 
however much that country objected, he saw that she got it. 
The only difference between him and most dictators seems to 
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have been that he did actually know what was for his country’ 
good. The difference is, of course, an important one. , 

His story is told with considerable cunning. We see him 
throughout the book through the eyes of a noble and idealistic 
American of the United States, who believes that it is his du 
to help rid the world of tyrants wherever they may arise. Qpj 
gradually, as the young man sees it, do we begin to know the 
Dictator as he is. At the beginning we see him as his Spanish 
compatriots, who hate him, see him. The young man forms g 
conspiracy of all the land owners and gentry, who are, at a given 
moment, to rise and seize the reins of government from him 
Most of the book is taken up by showing us the young man's 
disillusion with the conspirators and gradually increasing 
admiration for his great opponent. 

This is all very well done indeed. We are interested in the 
young man and the Dictator from the outset, and our interest 
grows as we begin to see the actually existing state of affairs 
more clearly. The Dictator is not idealised. He does many 
things which can hardly receive a respectable blessing. But the 
power of the book consists in the way it succeeds in convincing 
us of his greatness. And this it does almost entirely by making 
the growth of comprehension so gradual. 

If our interest flags at all it is over a romantic love affair of 
the young man’s that occupies a good many pages. This is 
rather wearisome but probably not in the least unreal. The 
young man is very idealistic, and some such romantic affair was 
almost bound to occupy his spare time. And the space it 
occupies in the book is, comparatively speaking, very small. 
It is El Supremo who matters, and his character is almost 
entirely a success. 


RELATIVITY 


Relativity. A Systematic Treatment of Einstein's Theory. By 
J. Rice. Longmans. 18s. 


The appearance of this book is a recognition of the fact 
that in future the theory of relativity will have to form part 
of the usual University course in physics. But how should 
the subject be taught ? What is the best method of introducing 
the learner to the fundamental ideas of the subject? There 
are at least two possible methods which we may call the 
historical and the rational. 

In the first we show how it was that the special (or restricted) 
theory arose, the experiments which it explained and the new 
conceptions which it called forth; and then we proceed to 
show how it led on to the general theory. We should teach 
vector algebra for use in the special theory and postpone tensors 
till the general theory is reached. 

The rational method would economise labour by beginning 
at the other end. The theory of tensors, which after all is not 
difficult, would be developed at once as an essential part of 
the machinery which has to be used. Vectors are only tensors 
of the first degree and would be relegated to their proper 
position as a particular case. We should be rid of such things 
as “six-vectors.” Then, having mastered our machinery, we 
should start from the idea of a four dimensional manifold (the 
space-time continuum), without assuming that space was 
Euclidean, or that space and time were totally independent 
or that there was such a thing as absolute time or absolute 
space. In this way we should develop the general theory; 
and then, by making certain assumptions, obtain the special 
theory as a particular case. It always puzzles people to be 
told that the special theory is based on the physical fact that 
the velocity of light is constant, whether the observer is moving 
or not, and then later on to be told, as a result of the general 
theory, that a ray of light will be bent if it passes near the sul; 
for this involves the fact that its velocity varies. 

Mr. Rice has not been bold enough to adopt the rational, but 
has preferred the usual historical method. His book 3 
systematic and thorough, but rather heavy and in parts 
difficult. Occasionally he refers to dynamical text books for 
the proof of some theorem which he wants to use. The 
objection to this is that many students of physics are not far 
advanced in dynamics, and therefore should be supplied with 
the proof instead of being referred to books which they may 
not possess. The best part of the book is the last, which deals 
with world geometry and includes a discussion of the interesting 
problem of the possible size of the universe. 

It was a misfortune that Einstein’s last paper only appeared 
as the book was going through the press. In a future edition 
it would be possible to start in the most general way, and by 
applying Hamiltonian differentiation to an invariant to develop 
the theory of gravitation and electromagnetism as one whole. 
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A remarkable new volume calculated to disturb the votaries of 
Pasteurism. Its teaching is revolutionary. Proof is offered of 
the sensational statements made. Eminent Doctors and Laymen 
approve its publication. Certain noted journals are afraid to 
review it. Every thinking person should know its contents. 
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This may sound a terrifying prospect; but from the educa- 
tional, as opposed to the technical, point of view it is best to 
treat physical science as a whole, and not to split it up into 
separate watertight compartments. To teach gravitation as 
part of a course in mathematics to one set of undergraduates, 
and electro magnetism to another set as part of a course in 
physics, can only be justified if there is no connection known 
between the two sets of phenomena. But when they can be 
subsumed under a general principle, it enlarges the ideas of 
the student to know and appreciate this fact. It is very good 
for the physicist to be compelled to learn a little more 
mathematics than he often does. 


THE EXPLORER’S LAST CHANCES 


The Last Secrets: The Final Mysteries of Exploration. By John 
Buchan. Nelson. 5s. 

The more civilised man becomes the more he dissimulates. A 
mask becomes his facial ideal and he strives to live up to it. 
He dissimulates his motives, his pleasures and his pains. He 
winces in the sacred hush of his club when he reads of that 
candid Greenland Eskimo, who told the Danish missionary : 
** We do not drink because we like drink. We drink because we 
like getting drunk.” 

In nothing does a man dissimulate more than in an explanation 
of why he is a tinker or a tailor or a candlestick-maker. He will 
wriggle and writhe and twist and turn and dodge before he will 
admit that, when all is said and done, he continues to work at 
what he does because he likes it or it suits his disposition. 

Explorers are among the most hardened dissimulators. Little 
short of the thumbscrew and the rack will wring out of them 
the admission: ‘‘ Economic expansion and the furthering of 
trade and scientific knowledge be damned! We explore because 
we find it a thrilling lark.” In their case, however, reticence is 
justifiable, for they are nearly always poor men—and even the 
wealthiest of backers show a coy reluctance to putting up money 
for other men’s larks. 

The limitations of exploration are purely financial. As Mr. 
Buchan remarks, anent Mount Margherita (East Africa), without 
seeming to realise the importance of the admission: ‘“* Any 
man who can afford the time and money, who selects the right 
time of the year, and is sound in wind and limb” can master 
its secrets. The vicissitudes of explorers are due to gross under- 
capitalisation. They simply have not enough money to do the 
thing safely and efficiently. They have to muddle through, 
with Death enheartened by the glimpse he catches of their lack 
of the weapons that would keep him at bay pressing hard on 
their heels. 

But this muddling through produces fine epics of gallantry, 
endurance and chivalry, which the world could ill spare. Mr. 
Buchan has performed a useful task in bringing together, in a 
handy and cheap little book, some dramatic accounts of pictur- 
esque feats of exploration of the last twenty years. In view of 
the numerous readers who skip prefaces the author should not 
have begun the book so abruptly by plunging into a discussion 
of Lhasa. It took us some time, before we blazed a trail back 
to the preface, to discover whether Mr. Buchan’s aim was to 
provide incipient explorers who had come into money with a 
succinct list of places to explore, or to break it to them where 
they have been forestalled. Having read the book we find that 
it appears to be a blend of both, so both factions will be pleased. 

Though New Guinea certainly is no Cheltenham, Mr. Buchan 
is misinformed when he declares that ‘‘ exploration there is, in 
many ways, a more desperate undertaking than anywhere else 
on the globe.” Intelligently managed and adequately financed 
expeditions fare no worse there than elsewhere, though bungling 
is perhaps more promptly and ruthlessly shown up there than in 
many other out-of-the-way regions. We do not like the author’s 
attempt to make our flesh creep with the term “ desperate ” as 
applied to exploration. We ourselves have explored the wilds of 

ongolia, alone, and encountered nothing that could be termed 
as really desperate as an attempt to board one of Lord Ashfield’s 
omnibuses at the top of Bond Street any afternoon at six. 


TRADE UNION HISTORY 


The Builders’ History. By R. W. Postcatre. Published for 
the National Federation of Building Trades Operatives by 
the Labour Publishing Co. 12s. 6d. 

Both Mr. Postgate and the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives are to be congratulated on this book, incom- 
parably the best history that any Trade Union has produced, 
and the most important contribution to general Trade Union 
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history since Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s well-known and authoritative 
volume. Indeed, Mr. Postgate’s book is an indispensable 
supplement to Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s; for the research on which 
it is based throws a new light on many aspects of this narrative, 
The Webbs paid little attention to the detailed history of th. 
building trades which, at the time when they wrote, were in , 
condition of eclipse. Mr. Postgate, going back to the original 
documents, is able to give the first clear and full account of the 
great Builders’ Union of 1832, and to shed much fresh light on 
the story of the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union of 
1834. He also shows, what no previous writer had shown, 
the extent to which Trade Unionism went under, and the forms 
in which it survived, after the great struggle of 1834; and in 
his work the real nature of the struggle, in the ’sixties, between 
the “‘ old ” Unions and the new “* Amalgamated Societies ” becomes 
plain for the first time. His later chapters contain less that js 
novel or unexpected only because the later records of Trade 
Unionism are already better known. 

In short, this book is a model of what a Trade Union history 
should be. It is not a mere chronicle of the activities of any 
particular society, but a readable and intelligible interpretation, 
in which the record of events is set plainly against the back. 
ground of the time. It is a surprisingly broad-minded book, 
if we may say so, for Mr. Postgate to have written, and marks, 
in critical ability and power of interpretation, a great advance 
on his previous books. He is exceedingly fair in presenting the 
evidence, and in giving the reader every chance of forming an 
opinion different from his own. 

The building trades have occupied a very important place 
in Trade Union history. In the conflicts of the early ‘thirties 
of the last century, they were the strongest and most coherent 
group. They had their ‘ National Guild” in 1834, as well as 
in 1921. Almost alone they carried some shadow of national 
organisation through the years of Trade Union eclipse between 
1834 and 1850. They bore the brunt of several of the fiercest 
struggles for the right of combination, in the great disputes 
over the ‘‘document” in 1833, 1859 and 1914. They have 
produced many of the most outstanding leaders, from Morrison to 
Hamott, and from Robert Applegarth to Mr. George Hicks. 
And, in the last ten years, they have made a most complete 
and remarkable recovery from a condition of decay, and have 
set on foot some of the most interesting experiments in modern 
Trade Union organisation. All these things will be found fully 
told in Mr. Postgate’s book, and every student of Trade Unionism 
ought to read it. The book is of far greater importance, and of 
far more general interest, than its title would indicate. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Old Doctor. By Frank G. Layton. Cornish. 4s. 6d. 


Dr. Layton is a busy practitioner in a working-class district in 
the Midlands, but he has found time to write several books and 
plays, mostly “‘ with a purpose.” This latest story of his is pure 
propaganda, but it is propaganda of an extremely readable kind. 
Its main purpose is to show that the Panel System set up under 
the National Insurance Acts is, with all its faults, an enormous 
improvement upon the system or lack of system which existed up 
to 1913. The picture Dr. Layton gives us of the sort of medical 
treatment which was meted out to the poor by the struggling “ six- 
penny doctor” is as appalling as it is obviously authentic—but 
at the same time irresistibly amusing. Dr. Layton seems to feat 
that there is some danger of a revolt against the Panel System and 
a reversion to the old catch-as-catch-can methods. We do not share 
his fear, but certainly if the danger exists, this book, widely read, 
should do very much to avert it. 

Have Faith in Massachusetts. By Carvin Coouipce. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 

It is curious that the backers of President Coolidge should choose 
to have this volume of speeches and messages sent out to the world. 
They belong, as the title indicates, to the years of political activity 
in his own State, and end with Mr. Coolidge’s re-election to the 
Governorship of Massachusetts one year before he gained the vice- 
presidency. The speeches are for the most part made up of childlike 
and sententious reaffirmations of the principles understood to inhere 
in Americanism. Mr. Coolidge’s habit of expression is the precise 
opposite of his predecessor’s. At least he avoids Mr. Harding's 
many-syllabled ambiguity. 


Lady Henry Somerset. By KATHLEEN Firzpatrick. Cape. 
The mother of Isabel Somers Cocks was one of the loveliest 
women in mid-Victorian England and, beyond all question, = 
of the most foolish of parents. Her daughter (born 1851) suffe 
an almost incredible upbringing and then was married off t 
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Why 
Litmopyrine 


supersedes 
ASPIRIN 


The great drawback to ordinary 
Aspirin is its insolubility, which 
renders it troublesome to take, liable 
to cause gastric disturbance, and 
variable in its action. 


Bishop’s SOLUBLE Aspirin 


Litmopyrine, being soluble, is easy and 
agreeable to take; it does not upset the 
stomach nor depress the heart; it is abso- 
lutely certain in its action and it begins to 
give relief at once. 

For these reasons Litmopyrine is superior 
to ordinary Aspirin 


for Relieving HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA, NEURITIS, RHEUMATISM, 


for reducing high temperature in Influenza and for checking an 
oncoming cold. 


Litmopyrine is 


Sold in oval bottles of 40 tablets at 2/6, and in 
Family Bottles ef 100 at 5S/-, by all chemists. 


Send a postcard for 


FREESAMPLE 


Address: Alfred Bishop Ltd. (Dept. N.S.), 
48 Spelman Street, London, E. 1. 
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A BIRTHDAY 


{ po day am I thirty- 
yi eight yeares. To my 
Pepys Very great contenta parcel of 
al “Tre le Diamond” from the 
Findlater’s yintner of Findlater's by 
London Bridge. There was 
no name to it, but I do guesse 
my Lord Newpenny who 
has won a pot of money (as 
they say) by the French- 
man’s beating our _ poor 
Becket. I will thank him, 
and if he did not send it he 
will perchance send against 
Xmas being thus reminded. 


78/- 
THE D0OZ. 
The Bottle 6/6 
The Half-Bottle 3/6 


FINDLATER’S 


Treble OOO Diamond 
PORT 


All Wine Merchants, or direct from 
Findlater, Mackie, Todd ef Co., Ltd, 
London Bridge, S.E.1 





















AN ADEQUATE YIELD 
| WITH | 
| ABSOLUTE SECURITY. : 


'ABBEY ROAD | 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


{ 
| 
Established in 1874 and incorporated under the Build- | 
ing Societies Acts, this Society holds a foremost place 
in the confidence and esteem of the investing public. 





| 
t Over 13,000 Open Accounts ranging from 


| 1/- to £50,000. 
i H 
i} | 
| | Interest Free of ! 
| & to Y Income tax. |} 
| Prompt withdrawals for 


amount required with interest added. 


| 

| 

the full ! 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE FROM THE 

| 

| 

| 
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CAPITAL SECURE. 


Goldsmith said : “ If we take a farthing from 

a thousand pounds it is a thousand pounds 

no longer”; but no one can take a single 

farthing from your future provision if it is 
represented by 


A STANDARD LIFE POLICY. 


On the contrary, it is every year appreciating 
in actual and potential value— 


Bonus added to bonus—year by year. 
The finest investment you ever made. 


A shield from future poverty and want. 


Let us send you a copy of our Leaflet A.D.2 showing the 
cost of a With Profit Endowment Assurance and its 
great advantages. 


THE STANDARD [IFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Established 1825.) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. 
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Lord Henry Somerset, son of the Duke of Beaufort. With him 
she endured seven years of torment before running away, in her 
nightgown, and beginning in the courts the fight for the possession 
of her child, which stands as a landmark in the story of the legal 
emancipation of English women. Lady Henry Somerset’s experience 
may at least be cited as proof of the distance that has been travelled 
by ordinary conventional folk in the course of forty-five years. She 
was abominably ill-used, and her innocence was of the shining sort. 
Yet she was cut by Society (then unimaginably prudish) because, 
as a young married woman of irreproachable upbringing, she had 
“invented a dreadful new sin,” or had dared to speak of something 
that was “only mentioned in the Bible”! Released from her husband 
and holding her estates, Lady Henry Somerset entered upon the 
career of temperance and kindred crusading that exercised so powerful 
a fascination over those Englishwomen who were working towards 
citizenship in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties. It was a somewhat stormy 
career, for the conservative wing of the English movement rebelled 
against Lady Henry’s close alliance with Frances Willard in America, 
while the line she took over the C.D. Acts in India was bitterly resented. 
Miss Fitzpatrick has hardly done justice to her subject. She is to 
be commended for writing a short memoir, and she is admirably 
free from sentimentality. But she has printed many pages of childish 
correspondence and later diaries instead of filling in the picture of 
Lady Henry Somerset’s remarkable public work. One very enter- 
taining feature of the book is a selection from the descriptive letters 
written by Mrs. Pearsall Smith, of Philadelphia, in the early days of 
the movement. 


British Borough Charters, 1216-1307. Edited by Apo_tpaus BALLARD 
and James Tait. Cambridge University Press. 42s. 


This is a continuation of the late Mr. Ballard’s important work, 
summarising the whole field of British Borough constitutions from 
the eleventh century. The first volume, published in 1913, covered 
the period from 1042-1216. This, the second, dealing with the 
thirteenth century, was largely prepared by Mr. Ballard before his 
death in 1915, and has now, after several vicissitudes, been very 
capably finished by Professor Tait. It is mainly a collection of 
actual extracts from and references to the original documents, following 
the method pursued in the previous volume. The charters are not 
printed entire: they are broken up, and arranged under the main 
headings, such as Burgage Tenure, Burgen Franchise, Jurisdictional 
Privileges, Mercantile Privileges (including gold rights), etc. The 
introduction deals mainly with the vexed question of the definition 


of a Borough, one of peculiar importance and complexity for the 
period under review. The book as a whole is indispensable to students 
of British municipal history or of medieval constitutional a 
ments. Most of the matter is not new; but much of it has not been 
readily accessible until now. 


The Crusaders. By Ernest Barker. 
2s. 6d. 

This handy reprint, with a few additions, of Principal Barker's 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, gives far the best short 
account of the Crusaders. Its form is, indeed, that rather of a reference 
article than of a book, and it takes too much for granted to make a 
quite elementary manual. But for those who possess a general 
knowledge of the political background of the Middle Ages it makes 
excellent reading. Principal Barker keeps a good balance between 
the economic, political and religious influences behind the crusading 
movement, and gives an admirable account of the system of govern. 
ment in the Norman settlements in Palestine and Syria, which throws 
valuable sidelights on the working of feudalism. 


Puppet Plays. By Atrrep Kreymporc. Preface by Gordon Craig, 
Secker. 5s. 

The cloud-capp’d musings of Mr. Gordon Craig somewhat over- 
shadow the graceful and unassuming little plays which make up this 
new volume of Mr. Kreymborg’s. The real root of the mutter, pro- 
claims their sponsor, with all his impetuous apparatus of italics, 
capital letters, dashes and parentheses, is that plays are to be acted, 
He finds it difficult, he says, to read the plays, but inclines to think 
that “they would go very well on a stage, and that, if they read 
more easily, it’s likely they would not act very well.”” Which belief 
like most rules of thumb, is both tempting and perilous—yet perhaps 
based securely enough on some formula of Instinct plus Experience 
minus Errors and Variations. Perhaps Mr. Gordon Craig’s own 
prefaces and pronunciamenti, which read most strangely, would 
yet “ go very well on a stage.” 

Mr. Kreymborg’s plays are written, for the most part, in an extremely 
bare and economical vers libre. Their charm and grave simplicity 
sometimes show signs of a certain self-consciousness, but even that 
they wear very becomingly. He has a delicate philosophy of love to 
expound, and his puppets should be able to attune their tones to it 
very aptly. These seven pieces—or the best of them, When the 
Willow Nods, say, or People Who Die—ought certainly to be given 
their chance by the new Marionette Society in London. They have 
been successfully produced by similar bodies in America. 


Oxford University Press, 
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A Tragedy of Human Misery 
and Hunger. 


Even the most casual reader of the newspapers 
must be impressed by the tragedy which has over- 
taken the people of Germany. The unparalleled 
fall in the rate of exchange has brought untold 
suffering upon all classes of the population, and for 
many there is nothing but starvation ahead. 


The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Nurnberg, Elberfeld and the Ruhr are carrying out, 
under the Friends’ Council for International Service, 
= a wide scheme of relief to the middle-classes, 
students, children and the aged. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP IS 
PRESSINGLY URGED. 


Money, which may be earmarked for special purposes if 
desired, should be sent to the FRIENDS’ COUNCIL FOR 
INTERNATIONAL SERVICE, Carl Heath, Secretary 
(Room 8), Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, London, 
BL.2. 


Clothing for Germany should be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, 
McLean's Buildings, New Street Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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Three Hundred Thousand 
Orphans 


in Poland are crowded into insanitary buildings 
under the care of illiterate peasant women. Few 
of them know anything of the joy or colour of life— 
they live in drab and uninteresting surroundings 
with nothing to relieve the dull monotony of their 
lives. Yet fifty per cent. of these children are land- 
owners and one day will have the opportunity of 
developing the agricultural resources of their 
country. 

The Friends’ Relief Committee, anxious to give 
all possible help to a country which is just develop- 
ing, is establishing 


A SMALL MODEL ORPHANAGE 


and Agricultural School so that these children shall 
be taught and that welfare workers shall be trained. 


HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Gifts of Money, which may be earmarked for either country, 
should be sent to the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
A. Ruth Fry, Secretary (Room 5), 5 New Sireet Hill, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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DON’T SQUEEZE tne 
52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and 
foolish shoes that pro- 
duce corns and bunions, 
flat foot, and a host of 
other foot trouble. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND 
COMFORT. Send 
ninepence in stamps 
for sample boot or shoe 
on approval, together 
with our new ILtus- 
TRATED CATALOGUE, etc. 


a 
a 
¥ 
: 





Bones 
Trained by 





In all sizes for Adults and Children. 
Iliustrated booklet post free. 


“Natureform” footwear is only to be 
obtained from the sole manufacturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 
8, HAREWOOD PLACE, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 














LEPLAY HOUSE. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION. VISIT TO SPAIN. 
Including MADRID, TOLEDO, SEVILLE and GRANADA. 
A systematic view of natural features and the social and economic life 
of Spain, geet and present, with special attention to architecture and art. 
Leplay House visits are open to ail studious travellers. 
For full particulars apply: Miss Marcaret Tatton, Leplay Ho: 
65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W.1. _ _ 

















INVALIDS ¢ me AGED. 


Benger’s Food gives digestive rest with full nourish- 
ment, and doctors agree that this in itself is one of 
the finest nerve restoratives. 
Sold tn tins by all Chemists. 


= 







Prices: U4; 23; 4-; @¢ 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 
(A.M.P.) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets -- £50,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,500,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


World from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 











Apply for Prospectus to the 








on Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
—— W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 





ENO’s 
“Fruit Salt” 
is pure, highly 
concentrated, 
most pleasant 
in taste, anden 
tirely free from 
harsh mineral 
salts, sugar or 
artificial 
flavouring. It 


Nature's way 


to health- 


“habit” and 
has no lowering 
effects. 


first thing 


every morning 


lers. office use, 
week-end bag ~ 
HOUSEHOLD 
SIZE -mest 
suitable for regu- 
lar family use 


HANDY SIZE 
—Ideal for travel- | 9 























Triple-Proofed Gabardine 


Stench Coat 


(The Famous Officer’s Coat) 
Post im rish 


2:0:0 
. ° Free State. 
CURZON’S were the first to introduce this 
Coat at a popular price. When 
costs of material were high two years ago, we 
were selling this coat at 70/- when others were 
asking 90/- to 120/-. This is a Coat for a life 
time, being absolutely storm-proof and weather- 
proof, and affording complete protection against 
the: most inclement weather. Its unique features 
are :— 

1. It is lined with smart check plaid. 

2. It 1s rubber interlined. 

3. It has a detachable wool lining (for cold 
weather use) which can be fixed or re- 
moved in a minute. 

4. All materials used in the production of 
this Coat are guaranteed fast dyes. 

The lining can be removed without in any way 

affecting the smart appearance of the coat, and in 
this way can be worn in mild or rainy weather. 
The only coat on the market that answers the 
purpose of two or more coats. Post free on 
receipt of £2, under our guarantee to refund your 
money should the coat fail to give satisfaction 
on Geivers, These Coats can also be supplied 
in Navy Blue (guaranteed fast dye) at 45/- 
carriage paid. When ordering give your height 
and chest measurement (taken over waistcoat). 
Customers abroad please add 2/6 per coat extra 
to cover postage. 
Orders by post to be sent to 


CURZON BROS., Ltd., 


The Famous London Tailors and Outfitters, 
New Head Depot : 


36 & 37 NEW BRIDGE ST., QU. the Would knows 
; Qa Gurgonid jn ftother 


LONDON, E.C.4, 
(40 Shops in London and Suburbs.) 


Carriage grid by Perea 
or 





When ordering mention 
“New Statesman.” 
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EXHIBITION. 


HERE will be an Exhibition of POTTERY and DRAWINGS 
by BERNARD LEACH, 
of the Leach Pottery, St. Ives, Cornwall, at the 
COTSWOLD GALLERY, 59 Frith Street, Soho, 
from November 7th to 28th (inclusive). 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Domonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


RAs LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIverRsiIry CouRSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to b Teach of Gy ics. The Course of Trainin: 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educationa) and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedi: 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


MEETINGS, ETC. 


ERMAN CRISIS: NATIONAL EMERGENCY CONFERENCE. 
Essex Hall, Strand. Saturday, November roth, 2.30:—Dr. Clifford, C. R. 
Attlee, M.P., C. G. Ammon, M.P., Oswald Mosley, M.P., H. G. Chancellor, and 

2; Cc. lL. Zorn (London Liberals), Mrs. Swanwick (W.I.L.), and others. Visitors’ 
ickets, 1s., National Peace Council, 19 Buckingham Street [or at doors). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


L 42 OFFERS HOME and exceptional modern educational 
> pee to little boy or girl under 7 years. Moderate terms to suitable 
Lenten WE. — Box 929, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


OOK PLATES.—Original exclusive desi from 2 — 
B Write OsBorngs, et 27 Eastcastle oon, London, W. — 









































HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—LoNDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E”), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. "Phone Dalston 4777. 





| = TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 





CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to Dept. T. 60, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street,London, W.C.1, 


TYPEWRITING 


‘T YPEWRITIN G, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—_ METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and Jromptt typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS., 
Specifications, Reports, Plays, etc., promptly and accurately copied.— 
sent a, = application to Miss G. V. HitpitcH, 35, Gray’s Inn Road, 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RosEerts, 5 High Holborn. 




















4 Bi te of any description carefully and promptly 
executed. Translations undertaken.—Mrs. BRANDEIS, C., 82 Petherton Road, N.5. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, ETC. 


i 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(University of London.) , 
Chairman of Council: Sir Tuomas W. H. Insxrr, C.B.E., K.C., wp 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopes, M.A., F.R.Hist.s, : 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, three of £50, and one of 
will be offered for competition in March, 1924. A certain number gf 
EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 
Fees: Residence, {90, a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year, 
For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


FELLOWSHIPS of the INTERNATIONAL FEDERA. 
TION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 








(1) FELLOWSHIP of $1,000 offered by the American Association 
of University Women to enable the holder to carry on a year’s 
research in a foreign country. 

(2) ROSE SIDGWICK FELLOWSHIP. {§1,000 to enable the 
holder to carry on a year’s research or post-graduate work at an 
American University. 

Regulations of both these Fellowships may be obtained from the 
HON. SECRETARIES, British Federation of University Women, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. Applications for the Fellowship 
offered by the American Association must be received by January 1st; 
applications for the Rose Sidgwick Fellowship by February rst, 1924, 


SCHOOLS 


HE SCHOLAR-GYPSY SCHOOL, HINKSEY HILL, OXFORD, 
provides a real education for boys and girls between the age of 8 and 18 years. 
WHAT IS A REAL EDUCATION ? 
Surely it is a training that fits children for life under present conditions—one that 
sag them a comprehensive knowledge of themselves and the world in which they 
ve, an insight into Industrial processes, and an appreciation of the co-ordination 
— labour involved in the manufacture of the ordinary things that they eat, wear 
and use. 
Any educational system that ignores these things and continues to assume that 
book-learning and games alone constitute a real education is mediaeval. 











C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. 5S attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Wel 
qualified staff. Principal: THEopora E. CLARK. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel. : Latchmere 4252 





P N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of qratie birth : ages 10-18 ; 
e jon f don Matric., drawi: ic examinat Dalcrose 
Furnythmics.-Mise DRIVER aud Mise Litt, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


LZETUS SORTE MEA. 

HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH: 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational School for young children. New 
era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual development. 

There is a qualified staff, including a Montessori directress. Particulars from the 
Principal, Mrs. BrrD. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 








Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the } 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the os 
community; to i y means of Literature, A . ’ 





age sel b 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and ini ey 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The - 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work —_— 
or _ om yy of a a pe mer py 2 bay bag , 
subjects as shou every "s education, 2 . Gerrard 
Cross is 300 ft. above } and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 








HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Becks, 

An Experimenta! Schoo! offering a first-class Modern Education J Natura 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentery, +" —_ 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. h~ " 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitu 20 shown, 





sc ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 
the regular delivery of THz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free... 30s. od. 


Six Months _,, ,, oe ©6288a, O6. 

One Quarter ,,_,, ww. 78. 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











i house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHOLLS and 
MANVILLE. 


ING 
ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sca coast in, beautiful, Cove SO" reqaiel— 
le Tr . 
a & Mircea, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Eusox, 
L.R.A.M, 














SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Guess CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mkrs. Wesst® 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of U School, 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and 3 

tesa wadioas On the sige ofthe Sous Bows and ten mfaates om 

e 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS. - 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan jouse, 
acres playing fields, Every care and comfort ; staff of graduates; 

fees. Prospectus from HEAD-MASTER. 


LITERARY — 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 


UTHORS’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moderate 
Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. pB BurcH, Bidborough, Kent. 
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ooKS.—A. E. Housman’s Last Poems, 1st ott. 1922, 218. ; 
Maeterlinck’s Hours of Gladness, illus. by Detmold, 15s.; Fabre’s Insects, 
B ; fine set, 26 vols., £38 ; Tom Brown's 
Beerbohm’s “ Second 

” {2 28.; Kisses oannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, £2 28.; Life 
eo Trenck, translated by Holcroft, is. 1788, 358. ; ‘s Nature 
a profusely illustrated, 7 vols., £2 28. ; ton’s Practical Manual of Venereal 
Dock, erative Diseases, bin ana —- bn ay and La ig > in Both a, 
free; M e Song, by ew copy, 218. for 

i, poe i Novels, 6 vols. half calf, gt, £3 ey's Noy 
, gilt, £2; tt’s Nov 48 vols., a 3 38., 1830; 
British Theatre, 1791, 36 vols., illus., calf, £4 48.; L Suenie Dutloce 4 vols., 
Firenze, 1821, £ F} Gerusalemme Li calf ; 
Firenze, 1818, 158.; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 2 ; 
by Pen and Pencil, edited by W. C. Bryant, 2 large vols., 
2s.; Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols., rst edit., 1813, 218.; Southey’s 
of Wesley, ist edit., 1820, 12s. 6d. ; dieton’s Illuminated Manuscripts in 
Gassical and Medieval Times, 1892, {2 28.; Max Beerbohm Rosetti and His cle, 
signed COpy £3 38. ; Besant’s London, complete set, 10 large handsome vols., {12 128., 
{20; Ee teee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s.; Burton's 
Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, {7 t0s.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. de 
Lare, only 200 done, £3 108.; Mount Everest, the R 1921, by Howard 
only 200 done, 1922, fs 58.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese 
rst edit., 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30 ; e Tatler, 
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ee 
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-_ to 46, fine lot, {21 ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., £12; send also for 
catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, me. I am 
the most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 
—Montaigne’s Essays, 5 Vols., 67s. 6d. ( ub. £6 6s. net) ; 
a © y, y Cccquctde English Furniture, 


France’s Works, 34 vam. zs 158. ; 

Vols., {10 108.; Times History of Great War, 22 Vols., {7 ros. (cost £22) ; 
Love, - Wise Parenthood, 6d. ; Hoffé’s Book of Women, 12s. 

(cost 258.) ; Henry James Novels, 35 


Soe 


; Britton’s Old Clocks and 
; Max Beer $s Collected Works, 12 Vols., £12; Memoirs of Casanova, 








TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


T HE mz yeTf t¢ EAST 
Visited with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
YPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &c. 
Ss x DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the EUPHRATES 
TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &c. 
Ma. 13. ALGERIA-TUNISIA. Motor Tour de Luxe. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 








HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
qa application. Telegrams: “‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
it ieee noes. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Eis. 





TBOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





Ours (Winchmore, Knyveton 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; sou 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 


Road, E. Cliff).— 
th aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. A bright, winter home. Special Xmas arrangements. 
Mrs. Rocers (Cookery Diploma). 





REFORMED INNS. ‘ 

AX for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the le’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


UNNY SHANKLIN, I1.0.W.—BELMONT GUEST HOUSE 
FORCOMFORT. Excellent catering. Splendid centre for every . Tariff on 
application with view of house and garden facing sea.—Mrs. JULIUS WILKINSON. 


Wstwarp HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rockingham. 
Vegetarian Guest House (detached). Close to sea and golf links. Warm, 

sunny rooms, home comforts. fires. Books. Gas fires in bedrooms. 
Write Miss Fox. 




















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL, ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of Is. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
































PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


Provide a competency for old 
means of an En ent , 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
ee 




















THE ROYAL COMMERCIAL 
TRAVELLERS’ SCHOOLS 


HARLES DICKENS was once the patron of these schools at 
Pinner, which are an orphanage where the orphaned sons 
and daughters of commercial travellers are being educated 

and splendidly cared for. Since the schools began work in 1845 
a total of 3,660 orphans and necessitous children have been 
admitted. At the moment 866 pupils are being trained to fill 
positions of honour and credit to the world. 


£22,000 is required annually to carry out the work of the 
Schools. 

Will you help with a donation or subscription, large or small? 
You will never regret it. Children have the first claim on us all. 


Further information may be had on application to the Secretary 
at 17 Cheapside, E.C. 4. 

















TO LET, ETC. 





Ca Elizabethan Farm House. Guests taken by lady 


farmer. Electric light, bath, indoor sanitation, garage, home produce.— 
Miss BrLison, Courtlands, Southwater, Sussex. , 





OUTH DEVON.—A lady offers a comfortable home to an elderly 
married couple. Two south private rooms and board-residence. Golf, 
sea, river. Moderate terms.—Box 930, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 


Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





URREY HILLS.—Modern det. 8-rm. cottage. Facing south. 
Extensive views. Garden, $ acre. Garage. Station 1} miles. 40 mins, 


to town. 3 gus. per week 6 months or {180 p.a.—Smart, White Hill Cottage, 


War Coppice, Caterham. 





OARD-RESIDENCE offered to two Gentlemen in exceedingly 
comfortable well-appointed flat; five minutes from Paddington and Tube 
Station. Highest references given and required.—E., Im Hyde Park Mansions. 


Telephone: 6798 Paddington. 





Besnmss Men seeking a Comfortable Residential Club should 


apply Sec., CLayscartTs, Avenue Elmers, Surbiton. Tel. Kingston 1384. 
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SECOND 
CHAMBER 
PROBLEM 


WHAT THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES HAS TO TEACH US 








CONTENTS : 

Th. House of Lords and its Future 

By Professor J. H. Morgan. 
The Second Chamber in Australia 
By Professor W. Harrison Moore. 
The French Senate 

By Robert Dell. 

The Labour P and a Second Chamber 

By M.P. 

The Legislative Council of New Zealand 
By The Hon. W. Pember Reeves. 
Second Chambers in Canada 

By George M. Wrong. 
Constitutional Checks and Balances 
By Lord Esher. 

The United States Senate 
By Sydney Brooks. 

Second Chambers in Germany 








First published on February 7, 1914, as a Supplement to 
Tue New STATESMAN. 


ONE SHILLING. Post free, 1s. 3d. 
THE STATESMAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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George Allen &? Unwin, Ltd. 





The Friends of England 


By General SIR IAN HAMILTON, G.C.B. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


“A lively book, delightfully readable and glowing with 
the healthy English sentiment, that hate is a bad handi- 
cap.”—Star. 


Land Reform in Czechoslovakia 
By LUCY ELIZABETH TEXTOR, Ph.D. Ss. 


The book discusses in a detailed and impartial manner 
the methods of allotment, of expropriation, and of com- 
pensation for the great landowners. The statistical and 
general information was obtained first-hand by the author, 
who spent several months in Prague for this purpose. 


Austrian Foreign Policy, 1908-1918 


By A. F. PRIBRAM, Professor of History at the 

University of Vienna. Introduction by G. P. ay 

s. 6d. 

This account of Austria’s foreign policy during 1908- 

1918, based on the original documents at Vienna, throws 

= light both on the origins and the course of the Great 
ar. 





Labour and the Industrial Revolution 
By E. C. FAIRCHILD. Cloth, 5s.; paper, 3s. 6d. 


An examination of opinions on the right place of the 
Wwage-earner under the State. The author treats of the 
machine as the groundwork of economic and ethical theory 
and of the modern Labour movement. 


The Labour Party’s Aim 


By SEVEN MEMBERS OF THE LABOUR 
PARTY. Is. 6d. 


The Prime Minister in his speech at Swansea referred 
at some length to this book. 





Second Chambers in Theory and Practice 
By H. B. LEES-SMITH, M.P. 7s. 6d. 


“An indispensable vade-mecum for all students of 
politics."—Baptist Times. 





Towards a Christian Sociology 


By A. J. PENTY. 6s. 
" “A pleasant book, carefully thought out and informed by 
a thoroughly Christian spirit of good will.”—Times. 
Educational Sociology 

By DAVID SNEDDEN. 16s. 


Designed primarily for teachers or for persons in the 
later stages of preparation for teaching, this book includes 
discussions of the many problems of educational values 
and objectives with which makers of text-books, courses, 
and curricula are now concerned. 


A Great Ideal and its Champion 
Papers by Sir CHARLES STEWART LOCH. 4s. 6d. 
This book, compiled by colleagues and friends of the late 
Sir Charles Stewart Loch, consists of papers, addresses, 


and extracts from addresses delivered by him as secretary 
to the Council of the Charity Organisation Society. 





Vitamins 
A Critical Survey of the Theory of Accessory Food 
Factors. 
By RAGNAR BERG. Translated by Even and Cepar 
Paut. 18s. 


Ragnar Berg’s masterwork is the first comprehensive 
treatment of the whole subject in book form. It is indis- 
pensable not only to physiological chemists and specialists 
in dietetics, but to all medical practitioners and to all 
serious students of hygiene. 


Ductless and Other Glands 
By Prof. FRED. E. WYNNE. 4s. 64. 


“A lucid and stimulating account of a complex and 
increasingly important branch of medical science.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


A Critical Examination of Psycho-Analysis 
By A. WOHLGEMUTH. 10s, 64. 


This is a sober and dispassionate examination of Freud’s 
teachings, of the foundations of Psycho-Analysis. 


The Fighting Instinct 
By PIERRE BOVET. 
Translated by J. Y. T. Greic, M.A. 
“The book covers a large amount of ground and raises 
far more interesting questions, psychological and political, 
-_ can possibly be touched upon in a short review.”— 
imes. 





10s. 6d. 





Indian Philosophy 
By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 2ls. 


“It is among the most considerable of the essays in 
interpretation that have come from Indian scholars in 
recent years.”"—New Statesman. 


Mnemic Psychology 


By RICHARD SEMON. With an Introduction b 
Vernon Lee. Translated by Betta Durry. 14s. 


This is an unabridged translation of the Mnemische 
Empfindungen of the late Richard Semon, whom Mr. 
Bertrand Russell (Analysis of Mind, p. 83) describes, 
besides elaborately summarising his theory and adopting 
the essentials of his philosophical terminology, as “ the 
best writer on mnemic phenomena known to me.” 





The Temple and Other Poems 


Translated by ARTHUR WALEY, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay on Early Chinese Poetry, and an 
Appendix on the Development of Different Metrical 
forms. 6s. 


Thirty-two Passages from the Odyssey 
In English rhymed verse. By C. D. LOCOCK. 3s. 6d. 


A companion volume to the translator’s Thirty-two 
Passages from the Iliad. The selection is chosen with a 


view to the inclusion of all the most attractive passages im 
the original. 


Little Journeys 
By W. R. HUGHES. 2s. 


The “Little Journeys” are inward excursions that take 
men from dull streets and_unlovely surroundings into the 
Heavenly Country of the Spirit. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 




















— 











~~ Printed for the Proprietors by W. Sreaxcut & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the Statesman Pustisuinc Co., Ltp., 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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